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Critics Wanted 


HE advertisement which appears on an- 

other page in this Review, announcing a 

request for critical essays from writers of 
thirty years of age or under, is no mere prize offer 
for just another comment. The editors hope that 
the essay chosen will be provocative, they hope that 
it will not be smart, they are prepared equally to 
find it devastating, ironic, and inconoclastic, or clas- 
sical, conservative, and bitter against anarchy, vul- 
garity, or wild experiment. The young English 
and the young French (it is credibly reported 
abroad) are turning puritan—with a difference. It 
is not probable that Thirty and Under will wish 
the American mind tobe what Forty and Over 
complacently expects them to think. 

A really critical essay on American letters by a 
man or woman in the twenties may have a value as 
evidence out of proportion to the experience it 
draws upon and the thinking that goes into it. We 
make fewer snap judgments as we grow older be- 
cause the literary scene begins to have perspective. 
Appreciation, if less enthusiastic, is better grounded. 
Life, for those who have lived as well as aged, 
begins to supply invaluable criterions for testing the 
true and the false, and stored-up experience makes 
comprehension more than guesswork. Insensibly 
the violent certainties and hard skepticisms of youth 
begin to alter into something richer and more 
flexible, more intuitive, more emotionally just, which 
gives criticism the values of good painting and mu- 
sic thoroughly matured. 

But the finest criticism can only interpret—it 
cannot create—moods and impulses which are not 
native to the author. We still must go to the young 
Goethe, not to his commentators, for his human- 
ism. It is the Preface to the Lyrical Ballads, and 
not the writers on the Romantic Movement, which 
contains the evidence of what post-revolutionary 
England wanted to be, 
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Nor is thirty and under too soon to formulate a 
program and analyze the tendencies of a generation. 
Self-consciousness and self-analysis, not carried to 
an inhibition of creative energy, are good exercises 
in a country like this one, where the price is all 
upon getting something done, and ultimate aims and 
ends are seldom spoken of except on the side lines. 
Many observers think that the young American 
writer is determined to become either a discontented 
intellectual, or a hard-boiled journalist. But being 
an intellectual, and especially a discontented one, is 
certainly not an end or aim of literature, and it is 
difficult to see the merit, though not hard to under- 
stand the apparent necessity, of being hard-boiled 
in journalism, Indeed these ideals—regarded as 
programs—are so exactly equivalent to getting rich 
as the sole end of a business life, or making the 
front page as a terminal of success, that one won- 
ders why those that profess them go in for so haz- 
ardous a profession as authorship at all. How to 
live while writing is as vital a theme as it ever was, 
but that is an economic, not a literary, question. We 
are (naturally) interested in the survival values of 
an artistic life, but not with the kind of interest 
which follows the changing nature of the Amer- 
ican mind. We want to know what the younger 
writers propose to do with their imaginations in the 
country that bred and, more or less, supports them, 
suspecting that if they have real ideas as to how 
to shape literature to life as they see it, and craft 
to fit life into literature, they will never starve 
collectively, however often pioneers must pay the 
costs of originality. 

There are a dozen magazines that tell how to 
market manuscripts, and twenty books on how to 


**T Knew a Man Once’’ 


By AMANDA BENJAMIN HALL 


KNEW a man once who defamed 
All great ones that the earth has claimed, 


And Time appraised, who snatched degrees 
From Plato and from Socrates, 
And flawed their fair philosophies, 


Who branded Shakespeare “but a man” 
And minimized the Corsican, 


With plea that history consent 
To his eternal banishment, 
Denied the lily and the bee! 


It was a thorny irony 

He wove for Christ. Among the spears, 
Tearless, he marched the road of tears 
To Calvary. ... 


And threatened Czsar’s power anew, 
And like a last conspirator, 

Unkind as Brutus was, he slew 

The mighty Roman emperor, 


. .. So he impugned by means unjust 


The men of glory and of dust! 


Yet not one answered back. The dead 
Are always silent and well-bred, 
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make poems and stories and plays that will sell. 
They function as well as could be expected, although 
no one of them has yet discovered the formula that 
works tomorrow as well as it worked yesterday, and 
with the empty brain as well as with the full one. 
But to think exclusively about selling literature is 
like building up an automobile sales force with no 
rapidly developing product constantly and intelli- 
gently altered to fit the times. Surely someone is 
(Continued on page 150) 


> TAT 
Custom and Regulation* 
™~ By AstrstB CoLTon 


HERE are four classes of critics of the 

American scene: Americans, Europeans, 

European Americans, and Americanized 
Europeans. The first class is ourselves grown crit- 
ical or still complacent. We are going through a 
sort of moral and spiritual stocktaking; the amount 
of our output is enormous, the variation in value 
indefinitely large, but I think it safe to say that, 
with exceptions admitted, nearly all books of im- 
portance on America have been written, and are 
being written, by Americans. The books of the 
second class of critics have usually no value. The 
positiveness of that statement, however, is partly the 
emphasis of irritation; there are so many of them, 
they are often written by men of standing ant abil- 
ity tempted by the huge American market which 
will absorb anything, to write of what they know 
very little for the instruction of readers who at 
least know more than they. “Their books sell partly 
on the strength of their subject-matter, partly on 
the reputations back of them, but these reputations 
must be somewhat lowered in the opinion of Amer- 
The third 
class of books may have value—I have read one 
or two that had within the past year—but it is 
apt to suffer from a disease of superiority that is 
peculiarly unfortunate when complicated by the ac- 
cidents of misinformation. The fourth is some- 
thing of peculiar interest at this time; it consists of 
the recollections of young emigrants now grown 
older and looking back, or the reactions of men of 
American birth but not of the elder strain and tradi- 
tion, 


icans whose opinion is worth anything, 


The Americanized European seems to me a 
more significant commentator than the Europeanized 
American, and if that impression is correct, the fact 
is of some importance because there has been and 
will be an increasing volume of both kinds, 

Types of the Americanized European will readily 
occur to mind. I name at random, for instance, 
Professor Pupin and Mary Antin, ‘The volume that 
happens to be at hand to represent the type is only 
incidentally a comment on the American scene. Mr. 
Rosenfeld’s name is familiar as a musical critic, and 
with regard to his other subjects one may admire the 
range of his sensitive culture without admiring all 
that he admires. He is a modernist but with dis- 
tinctions. His enthusiasms are well under control. 
He writes of music with perhaps better knowledge 
and significance than of the other arts, but one of 
his best essays is on the corn dance of the New Mexi- 
can Indians, and it is in this essay that he introduces 
certain “American scene” which 
classify him with this peculiar kind of critic, intimate 
and yet still, in a sense, outside. 

The volume at hand representing the European- 
ized American, however, is largely such a comment 
and more than usually unfortunate. Social control 
by manners and customs instead of by law, is the 
meaning of Mr. Nock’s title ““The Right Thing to 
Do.” He thinks American lawlessness is due to too 
much law, that imperative regulation kills the nat- 
ural growth of controlling manners and customs, 
and that the English are more governed by custom 
because they have fewer laws. ‘This is putting the 
cart before the horse. Community of custom im- 
plies “likemindedness,” which comes from ages of 
common history. Professor Giddings remarks some- 
where that liberty, equality, and fraternity are good 
possibilities, but not in that order, Liberty comes 
*BY WAY OF ART. By PAu RosenreLp. New York: 

Coward-McCann. 1928. $2.50. 

THE RIGHT THING TO DO AND OTHER DEBAT- 

ABLE MATTERS. By ALBERT Jay Nock. New 

York: Harper & Bros. 1928. 
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last. If there is in America a powerful movement 
of standardization going on, and if at the same time 
we are being more and more regulated by law, there 
is probably a reason, cause, or condition, behind these 
phenomena. The condition seems evident enough. 
The liberty of the frontier is inapplicable to great 
cities. Floods of immigration have made us less 
likeminded than we used to be. A heterogeneous 
population in dense communities is necessarily un- 
comfortable if disorderly, and disorderly until regu- 
lated. The more homogeneous and likeminded it 
becomes, the more can its common habits take the 
place of laws. It may be that this standardizing 
and regulating is the expression of a folk instinct. 
That, at least, is plausible; and Mr. Nock’s order of 
cause and effect is not plausible. 

His intention is to apply intelligence, or Jtel- 
ligenz, to the criticism of society, especially the 
American scene, and he is quite open in the opinion 
that he does so. IJntelligenz he thinks better for the 
purpose than intelligence, because it more distinctly 
means the power of seeing things as they are, seeing 
them objectively, applying “one’s consciousness to 
them simply and directly, letting it take its own way 
over them, uncharted by prepossession, unchanneled 
by prejudice, and above all uncontrolled by routine 
and formula.” ‘The idea is much the same as 
Arnold’s “letting the intelligence play around” a 
subject. 

The essay, published in 1924, introduced a 
selection from Artemus Ward’s works. At any 
rate it is a constructive bit of criticisr>, the question 
is why Ward has not faded out of memory like 
Burdett, Nye, Naseby, and other journalistic or lec- 
turing humorists of that era. The answer given 
is that he was perhaps, the most “intelligent” critic 
in America of men and affairs in the hot and jum- 
bled years before the Civil War; the least encum- 
bered with personality, or channeled by prejudice, 
or controlled by formula. ‘The answer is probably 
correct. Lincoln had a similar sane humanity, and 
probably liked Ward for his wisdom as well as for 
his humor. 

Unfortunately Mr, Nock’s attitude toward Amer- 
ica is, like that of many Europeanized Americans, 
an Arnoldian attitude. He formally renounces and 
disclaims all prejudice, and if one is “superior” it 
cannot be helped. 

It is unfortunate if it cannot be helped. It does 
not seem in itself so predestinate. Not all men of 
large culture are “superior.” It is rather a question 
of a manner, which often misrepresents the man. 
Arnold seems to have been more like his poetry than 
like his prose in respect to this “manner,” and where 
the “manner” appears in the Europeanized Ameri- 
can, it may illustrate the dangers that threaten those 
who transplant themselves. 

Mr. Nock does not seem at all a good example of 
a free intelligence, seeing things as they really are, 
unchanneled by prejudice, looking down on the 
messy American scene in the calm light of reason 
and culture. He seems to be as prejudiced as the 
rest of us, rather petulant and dogmatic, not always 


well informed. 
. & . & & . . 
To illustrate: American conversation, it appears, 


is inferior to that of Europe, and “the more one 
thinks of it, the more one finds in Goethe’s remark 
that the test of civilization is conversation.” ‘That 
is a theory more or less explicitly maintained in Mr. 
Clive Bell’s “Civilization.” Mr. Bell is distinctly 
a one-sided man, but Goethe was not. It would 
be difficult to select anyone so typical of Jntell- 
genz or more devoid of the “superior” manner. 
I do not know where the “remark” is to be found, 
probably in the Eckermann Conversations, but one 
thing I would be inferentially sure: that it was not 
an isolated idea in his mind. Goethean ideas are 
rounded ideas, and this one is not a truth but a sug- 
gestion. It belongs in a group of ideas. Conver- 
sation can be the test of only one aspect of civiliza- 
tion. It would be also suggestive to say that there 
is no test of civilization. Civilization is not an ex- 
tract or essence. It is a vast complex. There is no 
single test because it is not any one kind of thing, 
but a combination of innumerable traditions, de- 
vices, ways of living, thinking, and feeling. Goethe 
would always be aware of its multiformity, however 
he might make an extract for the purpose of an 
epigram. 

Or again: Mr. Nock is irritated by the assumption 
—he calls it the “convention”—that a republic im- 
plies a democracy: 
the convention whereby we assume that republicanism, which 
is a political system under which everybody has a vote, is 
the same as democracy, which is primarily an economic 


status, and secondarily political. Those who speak of the 
United States as a democracy, for instance, are misusing 
language most ludicrously, for it is no such thing, never 
was, and never was intended to be. The Fathers of the 
Republic were well aware of the difference between a re- 
public and a democracy, and it is no credit to the intelli- 
gence of their descendants that the two are now almost in- 
variably confused. 


A superior person should be bland and not too 
obviously mistaken. The words were used loosely 
by some, and precisely by others, one hundred and 
fifty years ago, just as they are to-day. We know 
very well what the Fathers of the Republic thought. 
They were better informed than is Mr. Nock. They 
knew that a republic is not “a political system under 
which everybody has a vote.” ‘They knew that the 
old republics were oligarchies, more or less. If 
“primarily” means etymologically and historically, 
both words are primarily political, and were applied 
to more or less similar political situations. A re- 
public is a commonwealth, and the word refers to 
the object of government, namely, the common weal. 
Its rulers are elected on the presumption that elected 
and responsible rulers are apt to attend to the com- 
mon weal better than hereditary ones. The theory 
may be debatable. We happen to believe it substan- 
tially sound. In time of peril the Roman republic 
used to elect a dictator. "The American republic 
tends to make its President something of a dictator 
at such times. A republic is not less, but more, a 
republic for a usage of that kind. 
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Democracy is a word which would seem to mean 
“a political system under which everyone has a vote,” 
but its chief prototype, the Athenian democracy, 
gave the vote to about one person in twenty. It 
was a political word then, but it is not purely political 
now. Its accumulated social and economic connota- 
tions are perhaps more often in mind than its politi- 
cal ones. The two words are not synonyms, and I 
know of no “convention” that they are, nor find 
them “almost invariably confused,” nor more so in 
America to-day than elsewhere and of old. Any 
country with approximately universal suffrage may 
be called a political democracy reasonably enough, 
but no large nation governs itself wholly or directly. 
In the social and economic sense it is not a very def- 
inite idea, unless it means communism. Something 
approaching it, and yet not at all communistic, may 
exist in very small or primitive societies, but in any 
large and complex group there is always inequality 
unless it is artificially prevented. ‘These things are 
all commonplaces, and most good modern text books 
of politics or sociology contain them all substantially. 

Or again: Mr. Nock remarks that America has 
yet to learn from Europe how to exercise a merely 
pleasant talent in true taste and for no motive but 
the love of it, to attain “the view of the arts, so gen- 
eral in Europe, so uncommon in America, as some- 
thing for anyone to take a hand in, naturally and 
easily, as familiar domestic assets for making life 
agreeable, with no thought of using them on the 
chance of money or fame.” He illustrates with a 
London solicitor who plays Bach every evening, and 
a Belgian engineer who admirably accompanies and 
sings Flemish folk songs. It would probably be 
nearer the facts to say that such things are not “gen- 
eral” anywhere, nor “uncommon” in any civilized 
country. I know, or knew, in New York a pub- 
lisher who played the cello every evening, a college 
professor who is an accomplished pianist, a real es- 
tate man who is also a composer, several business men 
who more or less secretly practice landscape paint- 
ing, a physician who collects prints, and a broker 
who wrote a standard book on old silverware; also 
an oculist whose hobby is modern poetry and a 
chemist who writes it, a dentist who reads theosophy 
and a lawyer who used to spend his late afternoons 
over Plato in the Greek. I knew a citrus ranchman 
in California who was always quoting Emerson, a 
wholesale druggist in Ohio who gave his Sundays to 
botanizing, and a farmer in Connecticut whose fa- 
vorite reading was economics and his favorite author 
John Stuart Mill. But what does all this amount 
to? It is a common impression, or assumption, that 
one meets more readily with illustrations of private 
culture in Europe than in America. Whether, or 
to what extent, it is really so, nobody knows. Cer- 
tainly I do not, and Mr. Nock fails to persuade me 
that he knows anything about it either. The best 
reason that I know of for thinking it probably true 
is that, given the conditions and circumstances, it 
rather naturally would be. 

Indeed, the chief interest I find in Mr. Nock’s 
essays is a line of thought derivable from his title, 


but which he has not derived. Custom is a more 
comfortable guidance than statutes, or courts, or 
blue coated policemen. It is pleasanter to be orderly 
by habit than by compulsion. Blessed are those who 
conform automatically, 


Glad hearts without reproach or blot, 
Who do Thy work and know it not. 


An agreeable society requires a large basis of ac- 
cepted convention, at least in respect to outward 
behavior. Leopardi thought that the test of a civili- 
zation was how much individualism it would stand 
without going to pieces, perhaps as good a test, or 
perhaps not, as the Goethean test of conversation. 
But Professor Giddings’s arrangement of liberty last 
and fraternity, or family likeness, preceding it, has 
its bearings on Leopardi. One’s first idea is always 
that variations from types are more interesting than 
the type, but the matter is not so simple. Without 
the type the variations would have no interest. The 
output in the arts seems to be most rich in closely 
knit societies, of strong traditions and a large field 
of common understanding. Individuals seem to 
stand out more definitely against a homogeneous 
background. 

Walter Bagehot somewhere remarks on the proc- 
ess which primitive societies had to go through in 
order to achieve what he calls the “legal mind.” 
The process is undoubtedly painful. The rules in 
such societies are extraordinarily rigid and elaborate. 
If America is notable now among the great nations 
both for lawlessness and lawmaking, it is not likely 
that the causes are on the surface. The fundamental 
phenomenon is of miscellaneous races poured into an 
empty continent, formerly less miscellaneous and 
rather slowly, of late more miscellaneous and very 
rapidly. They are not only heterogeneous but up- 
rooted. They not only bring different traditions, 
but they lose them. Jostled and intermingled, in 
shifting fortune and personal enterprise, in sudden 
cities and withdrawing frontiers, they find their 
footing but slowly. You can make general laws, 
but you cannot make manners and customs. They 
grow in due time after the common footing is found. 
The laws you make are something in the nature of 
a search for that common footing. Habit must tend 
in some degree to supersede law, since a law that 
induced no habit could not be enforced, and a law 
which came to be identical with custom would not 
be called upon. In the face of a phenomenon so 
large, and social movements in respect to it which 
are probably at bottom more instinctive than con- 
scious, the advice of superiority seems out of propor- 
tion. It is like advising a trade wind, or condescend- 
ing to the equator, or reprimanding the precession of 
the equinoxes. It is somewhere in this connection 
that the testimony of the Americanized European 
seems to have more point than the remarks of the 
Europeanized American. 





Critics Wanted 
(Continued from page 149) 


thinking hard upon what literature must become in 
the United States if it is to be more than a copy of 
a copy of domestic manners, or a forcing of native 
rhythms of thought into a foreign pattern. 

Where do we go from here is the question—and 
the answer is surely not final that says, into The 
Cosmopolitan and The Saturday Evening Post. 

There are always a thousand good craftsmen for 
one creative artist, in literature as elsewhere. The 
good critic will search out the real artist, and if he 
is qualified by age and nature of experience to pene- 
trate a creative imagination, or if he is a creative 
artist himself, he will have something to tell the 
world that does not depend upon maturity or sea- 
soned judgment for solid excellence, 





“Not even Mr. Arnold Bennett or Mr. St. John 
Ervine, for all their pugnacity, have been faced with 
the prospect of fighting three duels with their vic- 
tims in one day,” says John O’London’s Weekly. 
“This was the problem which M. Henri Beraud, the 
French critic, had to face the other day, Fortu- 
nately, however, friends intervened and so the 
actual shedding of blood was averted. M. Beraud, 
who has been described as ‘the seventeen-stone 
knight-errant of modern criticism,’ and by Mr. 
Sisley Huddleston as having ‘the spirit of Don Quix- 
ote in the body of Sancho Panza,’ recently finished 
what promises to be an aggressive and provocative 
book of studies of living statesmen, including Mus- 
solini, Mr. Baldwin, and Sir Austen Chamberlain.” 
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Distinction and Distraction 
ALICE MEYNELL. A Memoir by Viota Mey- 


NELL. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1929. $5. 
Reviewed by THEoporE Maynarp 
HIS is the authorized biography of Alice 
Meynell. It was to have been written by 
her son Everard, who had already done a 
first-rate piece of work with his “Life of Francis 
Thompson.” But his death shortly after that of his 
mother obliged his sister to take up the task. She 
has done it well, with a wealth of detail which will 
be invaluable to any student of Alice Meynell’s 
prose and verse, but without displaying much natural 
aptitude for criticism. And while the picture she 
paints of her mother is vivid and delicately accurate, 
there are some matters about which I should like to 
know a little more. A discrete reserve, of course, 
is at present desirable, and nobody could know better 
than one of the family just what to put in and what 
to leave out. But it is to be hoped that in the next 
generation an intelligence notably acute, courageous, 
and tactful will retell the story of this exceedingly 
interesting career. 

I like to believe that by then the position of Alice 
Meynell in literature will be more secure than it is 
today. Yet I cannot help feeling about her much 
as she felt about Coventry Patmore—that to proph- 
esy that the critics of a hundred years hence will con- 
fess his odes high classic poetry assuredly “‘is it prom- 
ise the critics of a hundred years hence high classic 
quality in their judgment.” There is now some- 
thing of a reaction against what was once a gen- 
erally received critical opinion—led by Ruskin, 
Meredith, and Patmore—which placed her prose 
style as the furthest point achieved in English. Max 
Beerbohm was no doubt right in complaining that 
this style though “quite perfect in its sort,” was 
coming to be considered “the one and only way in 
which fine English could possibly be written.” To 
regard, as some do, however, that fineness as too 
studied and artificial, is to be decidedly unjust. In 
the hands of any one less sincere or less original 
than Mrs. Meynell it might have degenerated into 
preciosity; but with her the manner is merely the 
carefully chosen method of setting down with the 
utmost precision the recondite and concise thought. 

Her little daughter, Monica, put the case against 
her in a letter which ran: 

Dear Mother,—I hope you will in time give up your ab- 
surd thoughts about litreture. It makes my mind quite 
feverish when I think of the exhaltation your undergoing. 
I’m getting quite frightened about calling you “dear 
Mother” because you will begin to take it quite seriously. 
Just because Mr. Henley and those sort of unsencere men say 
you write well simply because they know if they don’t flatter 
you they'll never get anything for their paper. Now mother 
take my advise and don’t be quite so estatic, you’ll get on 
just as well in the world and much better because you’ll be 
respected. Now just see. MONNIE. 

But we also recognize the hand of Monica in 
the paper that the children wrote under the library- 
table in imitation of the magazine being edited by 
their elders working above. “Her thought is a 
thought which very few writers got. It is mystical, 
but excucite. She is a little obscure to readers who 
are not up in literature sufficiently to understand 
mystical touches.” She is indeed. And in slightly 
different language Mr. J. L. Garvin says much the 
same thing: “Each verse or essay contains part of 
the essence distilled from a deliberate and vigilant 
life; you cannot apprehend a year of hers by a mo- 
ment of your own.” 

2s F 

Never was there a writer whose work was more 
completely in accord with her character. She ap- 
proached it in a spirit so strict that it would have 
often been pedantry, had not ever-present humor 
held her safe. Slovenliness, “the fashion of an ani- 
mated strut of style” (for which she held the influ- 
ence of Gibbon responsible) sentimentality, cheap 
thinking, “the ungenerous art of the inferior,” “the 
facile literary opportunity”—all these she fastidi- 
ously preserved herself from. And further dis- 
tinction was bestowed by her acceptance of the Cath- 
olic Faith. As an old woman she wrote to her 
daughter Olivia, “I saw, when I was very young, 
that a guide in morals was even more necessary 
than a guide in faith. It was for this I joined the 
Church.” Everything in life and literature was a 
matter therefore of discipline, which is the fount 
of distinction. 

Had it not been for her austere integrity she must 
nave found this hardly possible to practice. She 
bore eight children; and, except during the leisure 
of her last years, did a crushing amount of journal- 


istic work. Her husband was the editor of two 
magazines, one a weekly and the other a monthly; 
and the greater part of both were written by the 
Meynells under various pseudonyms. The large 
family necessitated a large income, which in turn 
necessitated an unremitting grind. Everything was 
grist that came to their literary mill—art criticism, 
book reviewing, society notes, even paragraphs in 
what in those days corresponded to a “column.” 
The Pall Mall Gazette commissioned a series of 
weekly articles, and Alice writes to her husband, 
“T shall not growl at £1, 10s.; but £2 would make 
me very happy;” and in the winter of 1901-2 she 
went to America to try and scrape together a little 
badly needed money for the family budget. All 
that happened to her was accepted with serene 
courage, and, while convalescing after the birth of 
one of her children—Miss Meynell does not men- 
tion this fact—she kept her engagement with the 
Pall Mall, by writing her article in bed. But not 








CARL SANDBURG AS THE WINGS OF PARNASSUS. 
A caricature by Jacobi. 
One of the poets who will eventually appear in “Round 
about Parnassus.” See page 153. 


a line that she ever produced was. slip-shod. 
Anonymity was refused as a refuge or an excuse. 
She was never so harassed as to be hurried, 

In later years a legacy from her father (one of 
Charles Dickens’s great friends), the increasing 
sales of her books, and the fruits of her husband’s 
journalistic energy made the circumstances of the 
household easier. Mrs, Meynell was able to travel, 
to revisit the Italy whose remembered skies shine 
over all her work, the Italy of her romantic child- 
hood. In London she conducted, first at 47 Palace 
Court and afterwards in the flat over Burns and 
Oates’s shop, the nearest approach to a salon that 
London has recently known. I prefer to recall her 
after the callers had gone on Sunday evenings, sitting 
in the long room panelled with its beautiful gold- 
thread Japanese tapestries, under Sargent’s drawing 
of her, aged, but black-haired and erect, “ a saint 
and a sibyl,” as J. C. Squire has described her, 
“smoking a cigarette.” The kindest, wisest and 
most richly endowed of great ladies. 

The men whose minds had meant most to her 
were all dead, Patmore in 1896, Thompson in 1907, 
Meredith in 1909. Of Meredith she said in a let- 
ter to her mother, “He told me that I could have 
made him what he should have been, and what he 
could not be without me. He calculated whether 
there had been a time when he was a widower and 
I unmarried when we might have met. A retra- 
spective offer.” Thompson she and her husband 
had made—a second claim upon fame, minor but 
strong. There was nobody quite the same after- 
wards. Nobody but Chesterton. (“He is mine 
much more, really, then Belloc’s.”) She recognized 
him as at once the wittiest and most serious of the 
writers of our time; and said that had she been born 
a man, and large, she would have been Chesterton. 
But she had only rare personal contact with him. 

Perhaps because of the loneliness of her last years 
she summoned and matured her powers undistracted. 
As age increased, her flame seemed to burn brighter. 
She set her house in order; got ready her collected 
poems and revised her earlier prose, bringing it out 
under the title of “‘Essays’—surely the best thing 


of its kind in the language, and published “Hearts of 
Controversy,” where she sustains her note longer 
than in “Essays,” as well as a slighter, but equally 
brilliant book, “The Second Person Singular.” 
Thereafter all her failing strength was turned into 
the writing of two last pamphlets of verse. In 
them was the one she considered her masterpiece, 
the poem on Shakespeare. The shadow of death 
was drawing near, but her most characteristic 
thought was that of the alchemy of time. All: her 
singing was of youth, except that which struck the 
note of farewell, “ ‘Vale?’ ‘Addio?’? ‘Leb’wohl?’ 
Not one but seems a tranquil refutation.” The 
last word and the gravest in this final creative period 
is 
My human song must be 


My human thought. Be patient till ’tis done. 
I shall not hold my little peace; for m 


There is no peace but one. 





7 ts , 
A Forecastle Classic 
THE GREAT MARY CELESTE HOAX. By 
LAURENCE J. KEATING. Boston: The Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1929. $4. 
Reviewed by Caprain Davin W. Bone 

ESCRIBED upon the dust-cover as the 

solution of “the most famous of maritime 

mysteries,” this sizeable volume deals with 
the strange case of the brig, Mary Celeste. Put 
briefly, her story—in essential fact—is as follows. 
She sailed from New York, fully manned, on the 
7th of November, 1872, bound for Genoa. Re- 
ported to have been found on the high seas without 
a soul on board, she was brought in to Gibraltar by 
part of the crew of the barquentine Dei Gratia in 
December of the same year. No news of the miss- 
ing crew having been heard, she was adjudged a 
derelict by an Admiralty court at Gibraltar, and 
salvage of £1,700 was awarded to the Dei Gratia 
and her crew for their services in bringing her into 
port. 

She established a legend at sea, a famous “dog- 
watch” topic that almost eclipsed the story of the 
Flying Dutchman. Whatever the real facts of her 
abandonment may have been, the forecastle par- 
liaments let no detail of fanciful embellishmentigo 
unrecorded in statement of her cause. 


When found, she had all sail set and was headed for her 
port, steered by a ghostly hand! Her salvors—from the 
Dei Gratia—had no hand in trimming sail as she came 
through the Straits: dead hands threw the braces from the 


pins, let go and hauled, set sail and furled; the anchor went 
down by supernatural agency as she rounded-to under shelter 
of the Rock! 


I can, myself, recall moments of wondering 
amaze as some old watch-mate told the common 
tale. Sailor fashion, he would multiply the almost 
incredible details of her state when the seamen of 
the Dei Gratia boarded her at sea, 


All sail was set and she was bowling along in style—the 


wheel unheld! The cabin table was set for three: a hurried 
rising was indicated by the tilt of cup and saucer! The 
galley stove was still hot and pots and pans a-top of it held 
victuals, over-cooked and yet warm to the touch! A cat 
sidled up and purred a greeting to the astonished boarders 


she was the only living creature on the ship! 


And now, comes Mr. Keating to put us all right, 
and this he does in a manner that makes us all feel 
as simpletons, It appears that the Mary Celeste 
(we had her named the Marie Celeste in our con- 
struction of the tale) was not abandoned: four of 
her men were aboard when the Dei Gratia boarded 
her in Lat. 37° N. and Long. 18° W., and these 
mariners were indeed searching the seas for the very 
ship that hove in sight! Mr. Keating bases his story 
upon that of an alleged survivor, one Pemberton, 
who avers that he was cook of the ill-fated brig 
when she sailed from New York. The ramifica- 
tions of this astonishing “yarn” are much _ too 
lengthy to be quoted here, and indeed it would be 
unfair to rob Mr. Keating of his thunder. His tale 
is ingenious and quite credible, and he has appar- 
ently been at considerable pains to search for and 
examine all the evidence pertinent to the making of 
his book. 

But I should imagine him to be a s« ymewhat hast} 
and argumentative man—from his writing. HH: 
does not show the calm, judicial spirit in j 
and examination of his evidence that one would 
look for in a book of this kind. A Board of Trad 
inquiry into a late disaster at sea (the loss of th 


1 


Vestris) was a model that he might wisely have fol- 


yresentation 


lowed: patience and unruffied serenity are mu 


more impressive than a style that is passionate with- 
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out being dramatic. In the earlier pages of this 
book, Mr. Keating goes far out of his way to belittle 
the efforts of the Queen’s Proctor in Admiralty at 
Gibraltar, Mr. Solly-Flood, to elucidate the mys- 
tery of the abandoned vessel. I admit the tempta- 
tion to poke fun at such a Dickensian surname, but 
it seems strange to me that this author should appear 
-—by the tone of his writing—to pour contempt upon 
the official’s efforts, and then proceed—in one hun- 
dred and ninety-five printed pages—to prove that 
some such strange and violent drama as Mr. Solly- 
Flood surmised was what actually took place aboard 


the Mary Celeste. 


A Two-Year Debauch 


PICK UP THE PIECES. By “Norru 3-1.” 
New York: Doubelday, Doran & Co. 1929. $3; 
Reviewed by ApotF Meyer, M.D. 
Johns Hopkins Hospital 


O my regret I find myself with a reaction 

of disappointment in spite of the best inten- 

tion to learn as much as possible from the 
presumably well-intended work of a victim of our 
relatively imperfect provisions for the handling of 
drinkers. I read the book from cover to cover (un- 
fortunately beginning with the cover and forced to 
return to the cover). I found relatively little about 
what made and kept the drinker a drinker and-about 
what he had done to himself and to others and what 
with the help of others he might have done for him- 
self, and where others might become more helpful 
in such cases. The story is one of aloofness from 
collaboration, ‘The cover displays the anonymous 
author as a willing adviser to others and one looks 
in the book for the ways he might be able to help. 
The whole “two year debauch” is treated as an 
adventure of getting in and out and through institu- 
tions, with a justified appeal for sympathy, but with- 
out any adequate suggestion as to how one might pass 
from a system of “adventure” to a less hazardous 
and more effective and ‘promising procedure, The 
author, a publicity man who failed to find and use 
ways of relief from his alcoholism, treats his illegal 
and legal detention as a problem of appeal to sym- 
pathy, and uses the occasion for potentially interest- 
ing copy, close-ups of some dramatic but one-sided 
pictures of his own experiences and of fellow pa- 
tients and attendants and physicians and social work- 
ers and the life of a “bootleg” sanitarium and two 
state institutions, with the double goal of getting his 
“love child” (first entitled “The Scrap Heap”), his 
book of diary-like notes, into print and on the market 
unchanged and of setting himself up as the anony- 
mous helper of others—not through what the book 
might disclose and bring to the reader, but through 





anonymous correspondence. 


& uM & 
There is little fundamental light to be obtained, 
much suspicion thrown on bad and good efforts 


alike, and a grave doubt as to whether the reader 


who seeks ‘literary value, or the reader who seeks a 
better understanding of the n¢eds and chances for 
help for a drinker, will get a reward for following 
the author through the 289 pages of narrative and 
pertinent and sometimes gratuitous jottings. ‘The 
best statement comes on the last page: 

I have at last found the cure for drink.  Selfishnes 
Plain, simple, rank selfishness, Set up 
scales. In one pan put all that life can give you—with it. 
In the other pan all that life—without it—can give you 
wife, sons, home, friends, health, happiness—plus, gent] 


your weighing 


men, a peculiarly compensatory trickle up your backbon 

(some might even call it manhood) when a man offers 

you a drink and you can smile comfortably and say, No. 

And mean it. 
DI 


ie ee ; ; 
Plain double-entry bookkeeping; black or red. 


I am backing the black. That’s all. 

This is not a real summing up, but a good ending. 
It is a good sample of the style and also of the 
author’s mode of reasoning, the best constructive pas- 
sage of the book, a kind of after-thought. How he 
reached this lucky ending and this effective type of 
selfishness, the book does not disclose or help one to 
find, perhaps not even to seek. Something in the 
author’s nature and in the use he has made of what 
our blundering civilization chances to offer to the 
alcoholic—in spite of his apparent incapacity to seek 
and give help by open and frank collaboration—has 
set him up again. May he stay there and prosper. 

es & 

What makes me say what may look like unfavor- 
able criticism is this: 

The patient certainly has been a problem to him- 
self and to his family and to those who finally had 
to assume responsibility. He must have heard of 


“selfishness” often in his life and may have practiced 
it very often. What kind of selfishness helped him 
and how did he learn to use the supposedly helpful 
kind? The point is this: His drinking got him into 
a state in which “selfishness” was his second nature 
and principal trait: the craving and the suspicions 
against his best helpers and the inability to attain a 
frank realization that there are times when the in- 
dividual is no longer his best manager and when one 
does well to accept the best consensus of one’s 
friends and helpers. Raising difficulties called for 
the consultation that led the patient to the “bootleg” 
sanitarium in which he was maltreated. Inability 
to be frank and open, partly fundamental and partly 
increased by the alcohol and the delirium, made it 
impossible to get on a footing of collaboration. 
There really was in him the beginning of the de- 
lirium when the barred window led him to fight 
and so to give an excuse for the disastrous straight- 
jacket. ‘There were persistent delusions of infidelity 
and threats which, in the story at least, the author 
does not try to clear up and on which he seems to 
have taken only his own counsel, and only on a 
trifling point-—that of the nurse. 

Now the question arises: Are we going to promote 
better conditions by creating suspicions and distaste 
for all the present efforts with journalistic exploits? 
Is glorification of all the prejudices and misinter- 
pretations of intentions of existing laws and one- 
sided display of conditions a helpful procedure in 
an anyhow difficult situation? Is it wise and safe 
to open a kind of anonymous information and guid- 
ance bureau where there are plenty of keenly inter- 
ested persons and agencies that could give the ex- 
patient a wider view and effective help and also an 
unquestionably receptive hearing concerning all he 
may have to offer? This is where selfishness lurks 
in the background and comes into conflict with the 
best intentions of the author: perpetuation of preju- 
dices and distrust. 

The best instance of a different procedure is that 
of C, W. Beers. It is true that even in the recent 
edition of his book ““The Mind That Found Itself” 
there are passages which belong to the realm of 
morbid interpretation of happenings during his sick- 
ness and they are not corrected. But Beers rose to 
constructive collaboration that led to the work of 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene. No- 
body asks for perfection, but it is a downright pity 
to see a capacity and an opportunity receive a twist 
such as is reflected by the jacket of the book, for 
which the author may not be wholly responsible, 


Jesse Lynch Williams 

N the sudden death on September 14 of Jesse 

Lynch Williams the Saturday Review not only 

lost in common with the country an author of 
ability and repute but as well a Director who had 
been associated with it since its inception in 1924 
and who was ever its good friend, 

Born in Sterling, Ilinois, Mr. Williams was 
graduated from Princeton College in 1895, and 
three years later received from the university the 
degree of Master of Arts. In 1919 he was awarded 
a Doctorate of Literature, Beginning with “Prince- 
ton Stories” in 1895, Mr. Williams has shown him- 
self a prolific and versatile author over a period of 





more than thirty years. Perhaps his greatest distinc- 
tion was achieved in the Spring of 1918 when he 
for the best American 
play produced during the previous year, for his com- 
edy, “Why Marry?” He was the first winner of 
the Pulitzer dramatic prize. 

It was not the first play Mr. Williams had writ- 
ten. He had been experimenting with the dramatic 
form for nearly twelve years when “Why Marry” 
was produced, and had already seen a Providence 
production of his “The Stolen Story,” a dramatiza- 
tion of his very successful early short story. In 
1922 “Why Not?” was produced here, and three 
years later “Lovely Lady” in Washington, D, C. 

In 1921 Mr. Williams was elected president of 
the Authors’ League of America, succeeding Rex 
Beach. Among his books are “History of Prince- 
ton University,” in collaboration with John De 
Witt; the Adventures of a Freshman,” “My Lost 
Duchess,” “Mr. Cleveland, a Personal Impression,” 
written after he had lived as a friend and neighbor 
of the former President in Princeton, and ‘“The 
Married Life of the Frederic Carrols.” 


received the Pulitzer award 





Robert Bridges, the Poet Laureate, who is now in 
his cighty-sixth year, is about to publish a long philo- 
sophical poem which is said to contain some of his 
finest work, 


The Sinner That Repented 


CORA POTTS: A Pilgrim’s Progress. By Warp 
GREENE. New York: Jonathan Cape & Harri- 
son Smith. 1929. $2.50. 

Reviewed by ELmer Davis 


ERE is a success story more faithful to life 
than the average biography of an indus- 
trial leader, and as purely American as the 

history of Sam Houston or Daniel Boone. It is Mr. 
Ward Greene’s suggestion that with the passing, 
seventeen or eighteen years ago, of the American 
red-light district, “something of sturdiness and lustre 
passed too.” However that may be, there is sturdi- 
ness and lustre, and a vast gorgeous humor, in this 
tale of the graduate of a red-light district who made 
herself rich in the patent-medicine industry and 
eventually married into the Southern aristocracy. 

Cora Potts, at the beginning, seems poor stuff for 
a heroine—just a fat, moon-faced, country girl, 
crude, ignorant, not even amorous, But she had the 
indispensable instinct for success that brings a man or 
a woman to the top; whenever she fell, she managed 
to fall up the ladder, not down. ‘The critical point 
in Cora’s life was the seven years she spent as 
Thelma LaMont, madam of the Mansion down by 
the railroad tracks in a middle-sized Southern city. 
Mr. Greene permits only brief and occasional 
glimpses of the advance of her education, at the 
hands of college boys, scions of the local nobility, 
and visiting Elks; but if the transformation is not 
completely pictured, enough of it is there to make 
plausible the process which eventually turned 
Thelma LaMont into Mrs. Genevieve Potter, smart 
and suave, who desperately yearned to break into 
the society of Atlanta despite the fact that her 
money came from a process for making black nig- 
gers white. 

She might never have made it, but for the war 
that weakened social barriers and opened careers to 
talent. Sheltered and pedestaled Southern women 
found it hard to raise money for the Red Cross and 
the starving Armenians; but when all others 
failed, Genevieve Potter put the drives over the 
top (though when she had first heard of the starv- 
ing Armenians she thought they were a poor but 
proud old family next door) because at the Man- 
sion she had learned how to make women hustle for 
money. The debutantes who worked for her in 
the war drives liked her; they and their boy 
friends enjoyed her easy and gracious hospitality; 
for, as she said, she had always been used to having 
a house full of young people. And if the method 
by which she eventually married into the inner 
circle seems somewhat dubious, you cannot feel 
sorry for her husband; he got an extremely compe- 
tent wife and had better luck than he deserved. 

Mr. Greene is said to be a newspaperman. A 
cruel copy reader could have improved his book. 
However that may be he had the good sense to real- 
ize that he had hold of a great comic story which 
would tell itself if the author only kept out of the 
way; and he never underlines the obvious, At first 
you laugh and shudder at Cora, but at the end you 
give her three hearty cheers. If the process that 
brings you to this is not art, it achieves a result that 
many artists may envy. 

The book will probably be assaulted by the 
ouardians of our morals, so it is worth while to ob- 
serve that it exemplifies the loftiest precepts of 
Christian morality, as set forth in the greatest of 
parables. ‘There is more joy in Heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth than over ninety and nine per- 
sons that need no repentance. And if Cora did not 
reform until she had observed that respectable people 
had bread and to spare while unemployed prosti- 
tutes perished with hunger—why, neither did the 
Prodigal Son. 
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Round about Parnassus 


By WituiaM Rose BENET 


HIS inaugurates a new department solely 

devoted to the reviewing of books of poetry 

and general comment upon the art. Books 
will necessarily be treated in a somewhat desultory 
fashion, although the department head will en- 
deavor to the best of his ability to bring some sort 
of order out of chaos—by which we mean to im- 
ply that books of verse published today are of such 
wide variety, and so many in number,—to say 
nothing of collections of verse drawing upon the 
work of many writers,—that the task of properly 
assimilating and distinguishing the virtues and de- 
fects of all is a severe one. Regular reviews of 
certain books of poetry selected as the most im- 
portant will, as usual, appear in other columns of 
this periodical, by other hands. Discussion in this 
column of current books will be varied upon occa- 
sion by reference to work more ancient. 

We do not intend to write a mere series of para- 
graphs taking up each new volume in turn and dock- 
eting its virtues and defects. We shall exercise 
no categorical imperative. We shall discuss cur- 
rent books of poetry according to our own peculiar 
views, and if any disagree with us they are at per- 
fect liberty to take exception in writing to our criti- 
cisms, providing their communications do not run 
to such length as makes it impossible for us to refer 
to them in whole or in part in this department. 
When we receive any communication which seems 
cogent or contains a point well taken, we shal] print 
it with our own comment upon it. We shall prob- 
ably as frequently be in error in our judgments as 
are most critics. We shall approach the volumes 
we treat in no strict chronological order, We may 
also make a passing comment upon some recent book 
of poems which has been reviewed elsewhere in The 
Saturday Review, comment running counter to an 
opinion there expressed. Well, that will simply be 
our own opinion for what it is worth. You are at 
perfect liberty to make up your own mind, 

There is, at least, a wealth of verse being pro- 
duced today. And rather a large proportion of it 
is not entirely negligible. Hence this department, 
which will, in its ruminations, wander back and 
forth over the whole field of the art. Naturally 
we cannot undertake to comment at the same length 
upon every book that comes under our cognizance. 
We hold a roving commission. And that is prob- 
ably enough preamble. Certain more or less recent 
books of poetry are before us, Of these we shall 
write. Each week they will be replaced by others. 


Two recent collections of Edgar Allen Poe have 
delighted us, for we are a Poe admirer. ‘The 
first is an anthology of Poe’s best work in criticism, 
in poetry, and in the short story. It is edited by 
Addison Hibbard, Dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts at the University of North Carolina, with a 
general introduction by Hervey Allen who wrote 
“Tsrafel, the Life and Times of Edgar Allan Poe.” 
It is an excellently selected large volume, though we 
should rather have seen it arranged with the poetry 
as the first section and the criticism as the last. We 
had almost forgotten how Poe enriched several of 
his most remarkable tales with some of his poems 
of greatest genius. “The Haunted Palace,” of 
course, gems “The Fall of the House of Usher,” 
but could you have named “The Conqueror 
Worm” as originally appearing in “Ligeia”? and 
“Thou wast that all to me, love,” in “The Assigna- 
tion”? By the dates of publication appended to 
each poem and story we see that “The Conqueror 
Worm” was published in Graham’s Magazine some- 
thing like four years and three months after it had 
appeared in “Ligeia” as verses whose authorship was 
attributed to the strange lady of that tale. Con- 
versely “To One in Paradise” was incorporated in 
“The Assignation” first published in The Southern 
Literary Messenger in July, 1835, though the poem 
by itself first saw the light of print in Godey’s 
Lady’s Book, January, 1834. And strangely, in the 
later case, the perfect, terminating lines 

In what ethereal dances 
By what eternal streams 


are changed to 


In what ethereal dances, 
By what Italian streams 


while the following incredible supplementary verse 
is added: 


Alas! for that accursed time 
They bore thee o’er the billow, 

From Love to titled age and crime, 
And an unholy pillow— 

From me, and from our misty clime, 
Where weeps the silver willow! 


The whole poem is, in the story, referred to 
as being written upon the interleaf opposite a pas- 
sage in Politian’s tragedy “The Orfeo,” by a 
renowned and mysterious stranger in Venice, Thus 
did a character in one of Poe’s lesser tales all but 
ruin one of his most beautiful poems! 

But the question of Poe’s defects, as is noted by 
Howard Mumford Jones, who writes the introduc- 
tion for a limited edition of “Poems of Edgar Al- 
lan Poe,” recently beautifully printed by the 
Spiral Press of this city “is an absorbing one.” He 
follows this with the best concise excuse for them 
that we have happened to run across, as follows: 


But the astonishing thing is not that Poe exhibits these 
defects, but that these defects are relatively minor in the 
small body of his work. Anyone who has read much of 
American lyric poetry in the thirties and forties of the last 
century must know that only by the miracle of his own 
strong, assertive genius did Poe escape from the defects 
of that amusing age. It was the age of “female” poetesses; 
the age that saw in N. P. Willis a great and astonishing 
genius; the age that thrilled to “The Psalm of Life” and 
worse; the age of Mrs. Mowatt, Lyman Beecher, Peter 
Parley, and “Maria del Occidente,” and if it was also the 
period of ‘the great New England writers, it is to be feared 
that readers did not always discriminate between the poems 
of Emerson and the poems of Thomas Dunn English. It 
was, in short, the age of “elegance,” and I think the best 
way to estimate the astonishing achievement in pure art 
which Edgar Allan Poe represents is to read Meade Minne- 


»” 


gerode’s “The Fabulous Forties” and then to read the lyrics 


in this volume. 


“The Book of Poe,” we neglected to mention, is 
published by Doubleday, Doran, and the same firm 
has recently brought out one of the great dramatic 
poems of the world remarkably illustrated in line 
and in color by Elizabeth MacKinstry. We refer 
to Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt,” for we strongly feel that 
it belongs with the great poetic dramas of all time. 
In fact it overtops almost all modern poetic drama 
save perhaps Hardy’s “The Dynasts.” It is an ex- 
traordinary epic of the soul. Among Miss Mac- 
Kinstry’s interpretations of certain symbolic person- 
ages in the poem we particularly liked her hornéd 
woman, and her view of the Button Moulder, 

As we have spoken already of a publication from 
one esthetic press we should also here take note of 
the fourth book issued by Nancy Cugard’s “The 
Hours Press’? located at Chapelle-Réanville, Eure, 
France. It is Richard Aldington’s poem, “The 
Eaten Heart,” modern commentary upon a legend 
of a knight and troubadour of Roussillon which is 
briefly outlined as prelude. The book is hand-set, 
attractively bound, and consists of two hundred 
signed copies, after the printing of which the type 
was distributed. While it is not one of Aldington’s 
best works it is of decided interest. 

Last year, through Harold Vinal, William Stan- 
ley Braithwaite brought out the sixteenth annual 
tome of the “Anthology of Magazine Verse and Year 
Book of American Poetry,” which has grown in 
size and completeness with each succeeding year. 
It is truly an heroic winnowing when one stops to 
think of the labor of reading all the poems appear- 
ing through the year in such many and_ various 
American periodicals. Mr. Braithwaite’s introduc- 
tion does not find the present situation in regard to 
poetry in the forty-eight States satisfactory. But 
he does claim that facts and figures, even of the pes- 
simist, prove “the optimist’s contention that poetry 
of late has been looking up.” In fact, today it 
sells better in book form. Nor is this entirely, in 
the case of the largest sales, due to the Book Clubs. 
Mr. Braithwaite cites the fact that though Edwin 
Arlington Robinson’s “Tristram” went out to but 
about 10,000 subscribers (the early clientéle of the 
Literary Guild at that time) the total sales of 
this poem at the time of his writing were nearly 
70,000 copies. He calls attention also to Miss Har- 
riet Monroe’s Poetry Clan, 
which sends out to subscribers six volumes of poetry 


organization, the 


a year, and may well be on the road to acquiring 
at least a thousand members. He refers to 25,000 
copies being sold of Dorothy Parker’s “Enough 
Rope,” and to Samuel Hoffenstein’s “Poems in 
Praise of Practically Nothing” running through 
seven editions, 

As for the verse he has gleaned from the maga- 
zines, in running through the entries we have not, 
on the whole, been greatly impressed. There are 


present a number of well-known good workmen, a 


number of rather promising new-comers. 


‘Themes 
are varied. 


There is quite a bit of originality in 
the themes and there are pictures and impressions 
that linger, But the trouble seems to us to be the 
growing bulk of the collection. It could have been 
cut in half, at least, without losing the best. Mr. 
Braithwaite’s taste is a whit too catholic. He is 
too inclusive. ‘This is chiefly due to his earnest 
search for new merit, his generous desire to sur- 
prise some treasure in periodical literature, Better 
poetry, it is true, is to be found there today than 
And new work by 
poets of considerable contemporary stature often 
now appears in the magazines. For anthologists 
of the future his shelf of collections will be a sup- 
plementary boon, supplementary that is to the works 
of the poets themselves. 


has been the case in the past. 


To specializers in con- 
temporary verse the results of his assiduous ferret- 
ing are necessary. But assimilation of, say, half 
a dozen books a year by the best new writers of 
verse, English and American, will be of more value 
to the average reader, 
as we shall append every week, the titles of three at 
least fairly-recent books of poetry with which we 
think Saturday Review be 
familiar. 
WINTER WORDs. By Tuomas Harpy. The Macmilla 
Company. 1928. 
CAWDOR, AND OTHER POEMS. By Rosinson JEFFER 
Horace Liveright. 19238. 
ANGELS AND EARTHLY CREATURES. By ELinor 
Wr iz. Alfred A. Knopf. 1929. 


We append here and now, 


subscribers should 





[he Jalna Clan Again 
WHITEOAKS OF JALNA. By Mazo bE LA 
RocHe. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 1929. 


Reviewed by ALLAN NEvVIN 

66 ALNA,” the Atlantic prize novel of two 

years ago, a story of exceptional originality 

and richness, did not demand a sequel, It 
was probably written without thought of one. But 
for two reasons it was a novel particularly well 
adapted to extension in another book. Its emphasis 
was upon character, and the development of its 
pr-ncipal figure the tyrannical centenarian grand- 
mother who had migrated from England via India 
te Ontario, the redhaired young master of the On- 
tario estate, Renny, the two old | nglish uncles with 
their aroma of Victorianism, Ernest and Nicholas, 
and the sharply differentiated young people, Eden 
the poet, Piers the yeoman, and Finch the callow 
youth—might well be pursued through new vicissi- 
tudes. Moreover, “Jalna” broke off just after a 
family crisis which left a number of these persons 
Eden had fallen in love with Piers’s 
wife and been thrust out of the house, his own wife, 
Alayne, had left him and gone back to her New 
York position, and the unity of the family had been 
violently disturbed, 


Miss de la Roche has produced a book which 


every admirer of 


at loose ends. 


“Jalna” will enjoy and wish to 
keep, and which should make new friends for her 
talent; but naturally enough, she has fallen a shade 
short of the fine, fresh inspiration of the first tale. 
Whereas in 


the first book the characters exhibited themselves in 


This is evident in more than one way. 


a wholly natural fashion, here the author is a bit 
We watch her put 
them through their paces and make them live up to 


intent upon exhibiting them. 


the reputation for salt individuality which they ac- 
quired in the earlier volume. The grandmother has 
to be more tyrannical then ever, the parrot harsher 
in screaming its Indian oaths, Renny more masterful 
and fascinating, Finch more wistfully appealing, 
Eden more irresponsible and unmoral. Again, this 
time Miss de la Roche tells a story in which plot 
counts for a little more than it should, and the long 
arm of coincidence is stretched to its full length 
more than once. When Uncle Ernest visits New 
York City, for example, he 


into the long-lost Eden, now penniless and ready to 


accidentally runs square 


collapse; the sort of accident that might occur once 
in a million times, but occurs more than once in this 
short book. And at the end’ the probabilities have 
to be squeezed again to provide us with a completely 
happy ending. 

Nevertheless, it is once more 
readable story that Miss de la Roche has given us. 


The chapters which describe the last days of old 


a rich and finely 


Gran, and which hold us in suspense to learn upon 
which member of the great Jalna clan she has be- 
stowed her hoarded fortune, would alone make the 
hook a welcome acquisition. 
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John Mistletoe 
ITT. 

S vanished as the Just Suits, a coarse and for- 
gotten tobacco that was favored Mistle- 
toe’s own coterie of conscientious smokers, 

re the moods, simplicities, dolors and merriments 


But smile at it as you will, the 
It was not 


of the student era. 


world we knew then was fairly sane. 


magnificent, but it was peace. 


In the mind of the undergraduate there was al- 
vays—perhaps still is?——a pervasive awareness of 
now being a college Man. This implied a serious 
obligation of Knowiny r About Life. To be awake 


ifter midnight (at which hour the dormitory lights 
were shut off at the power-house) and finish a card- 
rame by candles, to consume late pannikins of cocoa 


with olives and crackers and argument about God, 
to read Tom Jones or Boccaccio, to visit the bur- 
lesque theatre in Philadelphia, these were recognized 


Going Fussing, 
as calling on young women was then always known, 
was respected as an inevitable concession to destiny, 


but hardly regarded as Seeing Life. 


forms of philosophical initiation. 


Mistletoe’s class—I speak of the era 1906-1910 


rather enjoyed fancying themselves as a group of 
hard cases; they blithely imagined that rarely had 


so lively and virile a posse of humorists been ‘gath- 
ered. How .weary of their bumpkin antics their 
enduring dominies might well have been: their sense- 
less japes and horseplay, the parrotings of a thousand 
students which themselves believed 
so fresh and new. Yet it is pleasant to think of 
that green julep of freedom that ran in the young 
ipeds. Crude as it was, it was better than the dull 
mannerly conformity into which the mass output of 
usual 


generations of 


\merican alumni subsides, For the 


youth that short four years is his only period of 


soon 


fantasy. As soon as he leaves college the docile 
creature yearns for his destined servitude, from 
which he rarely again emerges. Likely it is bet- 
ter so. ‘The wise man in his time kisses many 


chains. 
“A guarded education-in morals and manners” 
was the statesmanlike phrase always used in the col- 
Jege catalogue to describe its purposes; a thoroughly 
prudent and liberal Quaker policy. Behind apparent 
liberty such as dazzled many boys of seventeen or 
eighteen, a shrewd and watchful observation was 
alert. But in spite of discipline a good deal of 
cheery exploration was possible. 

& a 7] 

The bohemianism of college boys is well standard- 
ized. Naive souls, how scandalized we would have 
heen to realize that any Dean with plotting paper 
could have sketched beforehand the exact parabola 
of our curve of experience and predicted every co- 
ordinate of our supposedly unique conduct. In the 
few cases where zeal carried the young expe rimenter 
over the edge of the plotting paper it did not take 
the authorities long to hear about it; the two-handed 
For the most part our sallies 
resulting in nothing more 
than an occasional misdemeanor in the 
late smoking car from Broad Street. ‘The Red 
Lion, long a famous tavern in Ardmore—now I 
believe the cafeteria of a motor-truck factory—was 
visited for beer. The Casino burlesque house in 
Philly was a steady resort for the student of drama. 
Mistletoe and I were profitable patrons of that rump 
parliament, but better than any of the ladies of 
Billy Watson’s Beef Trust (not to be confused with 
William Watson) I remember the bored air of 
the large paternal man who stood sawing on the 
bull-fiddle. It amazed us that he could be so un- 
impressed by the elevated proximity of so much 
haunch of Venus. Mistletoe always contended that 
the burlesque show was the lineal descendant of 
the Tudor spirit, and I fear that some of his relish 
for carnal mirth can be traced to the old show- 
house on Walnut Street. In that stage-door alley 


engine was at the door. 


were fairly innocuous, 


unseemly 


floated the exhilarating odor of grease-paint. Have 
vou ever considered the delightful Seven Ages of 


Man offered by the various tones of grease- paint! 
As you find them listed in the make-up box they 
compose a perfect Shakespearean sequence: 


Pink 

Very Pale Juvenile 

. Juvenile Hero-Flesh 
Juvenile, Robust 

. Sallow Young Man 
6. Flesh, Middle Age 

7. Robust Old Age 


~ 


N 


wi & 


The period I think of now may be described as 
a moderate blend of Juvenile, Robust, and Sallow 
Man. Sometimes Sallow had the upper 
hand, as when, after tremulous waiting in the rain 
outside the stage door to invite some Casino sou- 
brette to a glass of beer, the hobbledehoys fled in 
sudden panic; otherwhiles Robust prevailed: Mis- 
tletoe enjoys remembering a Chinese restaurant on 
Race Street where these juveniles, in delicious rake- 
hell glamor, sat at table with some rather jetsam 
madams and listened to professional anecdotes. ‘The 
zenith of that episode was when one of the ladies, 
saying “It’s a shame to waste it,” tucked an un- 
finished chicken-leg inside her stocking to take home 

her dog. Such evenings were as good as Mau- 
passant. Perhaps, in a guarded education in morals 
and manners, ‘they had their useful contribution, I 
think it was probably a strong Stevensonian in- 
fluenza that impressed the sophomore J. M. with 
the social importance of harlots, 
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The exceptional thing is the thing unduly re- 

membered; let me not give exaggerated prominence 
tc harmless escapades into the Debateable Land. 
More in routine, certainly more approvable by the 
faculty, were the excursions on Ninth Street where 
of culture were Leary’s and Lauber’s. 
To Leary’s famous second-hand bookstore I have 
paid ful] tribute elsewhere; for three generations 
it has yeasted the dumpling temperament of Phila- 
These boys, buying there their first copies 
of Chaucer, Wordsworth, or ‘Tennyson, would 
then proceed to Lauber’s “German Restaurant and 
Wine House” a block or so up the street. The 
50-cent table d’hote dinner was plentiful and ac- 
companied by a musical trio which was excellent. 
3ut what lifted Lauber’s to the status of education 
was that there Mistletoe ordered his first own bottle 
of wine, There was a California claret, 35 cents 
a quart in that dulcet era; I dare say it was meagre 
and brackish, and I know we secretly disliked it; 
but it was claret, which we had read about in 
Tennyson, and nothing else would do, By some 
miracle of, prognosis Mistletoe has saved one of 
Lauber’s menus all these years, and I see that he 
has put a sentimental tick opposite that claret on 
the wine list. Lauber also served most of his wines 
on: draught; claret at “10 cents per schoppen” seems 
a pleasantly German touch. The date on the menu 
before me is January 29, 1910, and I see that by 
the time the young bohemians got there from 
Leary’s the Hamburger Rauchfleisch mit Erbsenbrei 
was all gone, for the waiter has pencilled it out. 

The smart set among undergraduates used to 
visit a renowned café they called tautologically The 
L’Aiglon, but it was an overdressed Bailey Banks 
and Biddle sort of place compared to the homely 
and burgherish old Lauber’s. Lauber took wines 
seriously, and an inquiring youth could learn 
something. How excellent to make virgin experi- 
ment among parsimonious half-pints (at 25 cents) 
of Liebfraumilch and Assmanshiuser; or India Pale 
Ale at a nickel a glass. A dollar an hour was what 
one earned by tutoring indolent classmates in 
math., and those dollars were scrupulously divided 
between Lauber and Leary, What the two L’s sym- 
bolize is certainly as important as the three R’s. To 
discover the poets for one’s self, and to learn to 
drink decently, with a sense of ritual, are part of 
a gentleman’s education. As you move on from 
Juvenile, Robust, toward the epoch of Flesh, Mid- 
dle Age, it is well to avoid the fatuity of pearwand 
praise. The speakeasy of the better sort has many 
charms, including the paramount one of raising the 
death rate among numbskulls, but at its best it lacks 
something of the good human dignity of a place 
like Lauber’s. 

(Those who have known sea bathing can never 
again be wholly content with swimming in fresh 
water. There is always a subtle taint about it: it 
stings the eyes and strangles in the nose, Similarly, 
if you have ever enjoyed the tidal freedom of a 
community where the necessities of the artist are 
understood and respected, it is sometimes perplexing 
to be immersed in the muddy shallows of the United 
States of Agility. That sounds like a hard saying, 
but I prefer we should remark it about ourselves. 


Young 


the dioscuri 


delphia. 


If Moses could draw up a constitution in ten pro- 
hibitions, it seems as though we shouldn’t need nine- 
teen. We are beginning to realize what the French 
meant when they spoke for years of British and 
American hypocrisy. ) 
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But visits to Philadelphia were rare, and I give 
a falsely Latin Quarter impression of a college life 
almost entirely rustic. Non doctior sed meliore doc- 
trina imbutus is its motto—a quotation whose pro- 
venance not even the faculty classicists have 
been able to place for me. Like the Latin mottoes 
of respected publishing houses, few of the inmates 
can parse them or even know they exist. But to 
that good plea against raw sophistication the col- 
lege has honorably adhered. If I seem to import 
an irrelevant tavern flavor, that is of my own pri- 
vate sentimentality. We lived mostly without bene- 
fit of orgy; no place was ever less bohemian in 
spirit. It never even occurred to it to want to be; 
the peccancies of Mistletoe and his cronies were 
surreptitious and unauthorized. One of the best 
of memories is of a volume of Ben Jonson bought 
at Leary’s and The Alchemist read aloud with a 
companion (and shouts of laughter) in a field of 
cornshocks beyond the college. 

I have looked back over some of Mistletoe’s note- 
hooks, and I find that he has learned very little in 
twenty years, about literature anyhow, that they 
didn’t tell him then, or try to tell him. I get a 
twinge of wistful amusement in some of the old 
memoranda: as for instance when the poor young 
scholiast, alongside the purplest stanza of the Eve 
of Saint Agnes, set innocently down the notation 
that shielded scutcheon was an example of “pleo- 
nasm.” That, entered perhaps by dictation, was 
a mere childishness of pedantry, but every child is 
properly a pedant. ‘The only danger is in his re- 
maining so. You must start him off hunting for 
rhetorical oddities, which may be just as much fun 
as parlor games; perhaps eventually among _pleo- 
nasms or metonymies he may become aware of what 
lies behind rhetoric, the burning human mind, It 
would be wrong to suppose that because he jotted 
down such naivetés on the margin he did not feel 
the thrill of Keats. In fact a 75-cent Keats bought 
from John Wanamaker—not from Leary, because 
he wanted one utterly his own, with no reminiscence 
of any previous reader—has been one of the most 
important things that ever happened to him. To 
this day he remains one of the few who can tell 
you offhand what day of the year is Saint Agnes’ 
Eve. The very pages of that poem are loose in the 
book because he used to read it in bed and fall 
asleep on it. We were lucky at Haverford in having 
in the Roberts Autograph Collection one of the most 
beautiful and terrible of Keats’s letters to Fanny 
Brawne. I doubt if many of the boys were enough 
interested to go and look at it, but I know one who 
did. He can still call to mind the actual hand- 
writing of those words at the bottom of the sheet, 
describing his love. “Tis richer than an Argosy of 
Pearles.” 


ever 
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as 
Thinking of My Little Boy 
By Tu Fu 


Written about the year 756 





Translated by FLORENCE AYsCOUGH 
HI TZU! _ it is Spring, we are still apart! 
The song of the bright oriole, the warm 
weather verily but sharpen my distress. 


Cut off, separated, I am startled by the change of 
season; 
With whom can I talk of your quick perception! 


Of the mountain torrent which pours its water be- 
side our pathway in the lonely hills? 

The rough branches which form our gateway in the 
hamlet surrounded by old trees? 


I think of you, and in my sadness find no com fort 


but in sleep; 
Leaning on the balustrade I warm my back and doze 
when the sun shines after rain. 
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A Poet Gone Wodehouse 
THE SUN CURE, By ALFRED NOYES. 
New York: Cosmopolitan Book Corpora- 
tion. 1929. $2. 
Reviewed by JOHN CARTER 

LFRED NOYES is known to most peo- 

ple as the writer of rather melodious 
verse of a rather Tennysonian timbre. In 
this book, however, he has gone stark, star- 
ing P. G. Wodehouse and has done it rather 
well, The one trouble with him is that, 
like the proverbial postman on a holiday, he 
cannot forget his true vocation and _ here 
spoils the effects of a very pleasant little 
jaunt into midsummer madness by intro- 
ducing a lot of rather tasteless propaganda 
against free verse and the New Poetry. 

Basil Strode was curate at St. Margaret’s 
in Chalkdene. ‘He was a potent and 
eloquent preacher, had a pleasant voice, and 
got considerably less flat than the vicar him- 
self when intoning the litany.” He was 
also in love with Barbara Lane, daughter of 
the Admiral, who liked him but found him 
too unenterprising. He was an exponent of 
“muscular Christianity” and—for shame!— 
an enthusiast for the New Poetry. One day 
when he was out of sorts with life he re- 
ceived a letter from a friend extolling the 
“sun-cure,” which consists in stripping one- 
self naked and lying in the sun. 

He decided to try it. Finding a secluded 
spot, he stripped and fell asleep. While 
asleep, his clothes were stolen by a local 
tramp, Double Dick, whose bid for fame 
consisted in an ability to “drink a small 
quantity of paraffin with mustard in it with- 
out being ill.’ Realizing that to be caught 
in this condition would bring such ridicule 
upon him as would necessitate his leaving 
the parish, Strode tried to get home un- 
detected. 

It took him several days and he had such 
adventures in the meantime as provide very 
pleasant if not side-splitting entertainment. 

Unfortunately, his adventures were not 
over. His disappearance had caught the 
attention of a passing journalist who started 
a “silly season” hue-and-cry for the Missing 
Curate. Fortunately, his lawyer is able 
to extricate him from his difficulties, the 
Curate marries the Admiral’s daughter, and 
his contact with nature has taught him to 
scorn the New Poetry. On his return from 
the sun cure he receives a circular adver- 
tising a new example of the art which Mr. 
Noyes detests. 


He dropped the circular into his waste paper 
basket, went over to his book-shelves, picked out 
half a dozen slim books, tore them into small 
sections, and rammed them down on top of the 
circular. 


This little touch, together with others 
which litter the pages of an otherwise en- 
tertaining bit of summer fiction, serves to 
show how regrettably the poet has allowed 
his own antipathies to induce him to engage 
in that type of trade-propaganda which con- 
sists in crying down your competitors’ wares. 
Mr. Noyes has written a sufficient quantity 
of the Old Poetry, and of a sufficiently high 
quality, to render such tactics unnecessary 
and objectionable. ‘The Sun Cure” is good 
reading, apart from that, and shows that an 
adept at the difficult art of poetry is quali- 
fied to perform in the less austere and less 
exacting task of diverting the hammock 
reader in the dog days, 





A Post-War Novel 
SCRAPPED. A Novel by META SCHOEPP. 
Adapted and translated by LouIsE Tausic, 
New York: Covici-Friede. 
Reviewed by AMELIA VON ENDE 


1929. $2.50. 


HE havoc wrought by the war in Cen- 

tral Europe furnished fiction and 
drama rich material for more or less true 
pictures of the economic and moral débacle 
of certain classes and the rise in the social 
scale of those who were smart or unscrupul- 
ous enough to profit by it. As the passing 
years separate them from the actual events, 
German writers are acquiring that perspec- 
tive which insures an objective view and 
suggests authenticity. Meta Schoepp is a 
name well known to the German reading 
public, and it is easy to believe that the plot 
of her story is founded upon facts and her 
characters upon real persons, 

She presents both sufferers and profiteers 
in types so well portrayed as to cling in one’s 
memory. The Stauffens, grandfather, father, 
and son, and the latter’s friend Dietz Reuter, 
are figures that we seem to have met in 
the Thiergartenviertel or striding along the 
Wilhelmstrasse. Tante Maria is a type of 
impoverished nobility which was not rare 
even before the War. Frau Kogel and Lia 


Books of Special Interest 


Waldow, too, are not necessarily new types. 
They revive memories of the new wealth 
that poured into Germany with the French 
milliards sixty years ago and was responsible 
for the Siegesallee, the atrocious architecture 
of the Kurfiirstendamm, and other evidences 
of bad taste. But Frau Schoepp knows 
her German women of today and she has 
made those two women more venturesome, 
more eager for certain experiences, than 
were their female ancestors. 

The initial chapter in which Dietz cuts 
off the gilded buttons with the anchor and 
crown of the navy and replaces them with 
ordinary bone buttons, “that awed nobody, 
inspired nobody,” while Fritz is studying 
the “wants” in a newspaper and is check- 
ing off those offering some possibilities, give 
some insight into the characters of the two 
war comrades, Dietz, the aviator, and 
Fritz, navy lieutenant. They get their first 
job with Kogel & Co., dealers in second 
hand automobiles, Dietz as handy man in 
the yard which resembles that of a junk 
dealer, and Fritz in the office. It is inter- 
esting to note the attitude of both towards 
the new order and of the representatives of 
that order in the person of their fellow 
workers, as it is that of the other characters. 
The childish joy of Stauffen, the father, 
when the generous Frau Waldow secures 
for him a position in a bank and his futile 
attempts at figuring out some percentages; 
the suicide of the grandfather, when after 
striding along the street in his general’s 
uniform his defiant pose invites the insults 
and abuse of the holiday mob: all this is 
told by the author with enough detail to 
make it realistically convincing. There is 
an element of humor in the story, and cer- 
tain of its scenes would be effective in 


comedy. 





Shadows Waiting 


THE BURNING FOUNTAIN. By ELE- 
ANOR CARROLL CHILTON. New York: 
The John Day Company. 1929. $2.50. 


Reviewed by GLADYS GRAHAM 
HERE are shadows waiting in this sec- 
ond novel of Eleanor Chilton, too. One 

feels them forming and massing on the 
mental horizon as the storm forms and 
masses in the opening scene of “The Burn- 
ing Fountain.” All through the book they 
wait, emerging just enough so that each 
character comes to know of their presence 
and to doubt, at moments, the reality of 
everything else. 

The Kenwyns are a young couple whose 
lives lie in pleasant places. But they have 
not been content with merely this. They 
have taken life into their own hands, lived 
it consciously, planning and moulding it so 
that there might be no unavoidable ugliness 
and pain for themselves or others. They 
have two children by deliberate choice, a boy 
and a girl (nature will have to be per- 
mitted the credit for this last particular 
symmetry), and they will have no more. 
The stage is set. 

And then comes accident. Caught up by 
passion in a moment when all nature seems 
at war with law, they bring into being an- 
other child. They are staggered by what 
they, who have builded solely on the creed 
of self-directed action, feel to be the wan- 
toness of this embrace. So Lynneth, the 
child conceived in thunder, lightning, and 
in rain, is born. 

Both parents, though unknown to each 
other, fear that she will be marked because 
of their primitive abandonment of all their 
principles. And as Lynneth grows older 
they see their worst fears are realized, that 
she is marked, is a strange, fay creature. 
Or do they only feel that she is different? 
Or has, somehow, their very attitude to- 
wards her made her so? But they can ob- 
serve her effect on others. Always she is 
disturbing, bringing out in people deep 
hidden, disquieting selves. But Lynneth is 
never disturbed by them. She creates isola- 
tion for herself as unconsciously as she 
creates unrest for others. 

The resulting inter-penetrating psycho- 
logical states maintaining their precarious 
balance on the thin edge of foreseen disaster 
furnish the perfect material for the author’s 
subtlety and clarity of perception. There is 
in this novel the same delicate distinction 
of style, almost mystical interpretation of 
nature, and scalpel-like analysis of personal- 
ity that marked “Shadows Waiting.” In the 
second novel the story obtrudes a little more 
than in the first and shows some forcing 
and inconsistencies to meet psychological and 
symbolic needs. But the same brooding, 
subterranean strain flows through them both, 
making for good and evil below the suave 
level of daily human amenities. 


Hawk and Herring 

GOLDEN FALCON. By Roserr P. TRis- 

TRAM COFFIN. New York: The Mac- 

millan Company. 1929. $1.50. 

Reviewed by Louis UNTERMEYER 

N R. COFFIN’S note used to be small 
> and thin; it has become large—a little 
too large, perhaps—but it is still thin with- 
out being scrawny, high-pitched but not 
false. To continue the musical metaphor, 
the singer, by nature a quiet baritone, at- 
tempts a fessitura that would intimidate a 
heroic tenor. Therein lies his danger. The 
voice, raised an octave too high, becomes 
strained; one hesitates to look for fear of 
seeing the disheveled hair, the heaving 
breast, the operatic gesture. Mr. Coffin is a 
little too concerned with those effective high 
Cs which, with each repetition, grow less 
and less endearing to the audience; he relies 
too much on capitalized “Beauty,” “Hun 
ger,” “Wonder,” “Passion,” “horses of 
Askalon, hounds of Provence” (rhymed, in 
theory, at least, with “avalanche”), “splen 
did Samarcand.” 

But Mr. Coffin rises above his rhetoric in 
the major half of “Golden Falcon.” His 
very phrasing helps him when he writes of 
“holy hunger? holding the spinning earth 
“high and in empty space,” or th 
pattern of birds with “winds in all their 
hollow bones.” Built almost entirely on the 
symbolic image, it is no wonder that Mr. 
Cofhiin’s verse revolves about hawks (“the 
cruel beauty of whet steel in upcurving 
wings”), herring (“an epic of yearning 
writ in white words, bodies symmetrical, 
bladed like swords”), cocks (‘desire in 
feathers, flame on toes”), and wild geese 
“with necks like arrows on a bow.” The 
hawk in particular is Mr. Coffin’s emblem 
and it is no surprise to find it almost every- 
where—even in such a projection as “Tall 
Men with Trumpets,” of which this is th: 
second verse: 


taut 


Captains of lost ships 
Sitting by the sea, 
Boys who dream October 
And apples on the tree, 
Hawks hanging in the blue 
Like swords of Damocles, 
The bee going bulletwise— 
Prayer is made of these. 
The other motif (the male dominant) 
is developed in “The Cock,” “Clown of the 
Zodiac,” “Man-Child,” “The Maker,” and 
the “Hymn of Hunger,” this verse from 
the last-named being typical: 


Hunger trumpets in the cock 

Avid for the day, 

Hunger blows the silver flutes 

Of crickets nibbling at the roots 
Of drowsy twilight hay. 


This is, in all probability, Mr. Coffin’s 
transition period. We shall see him again. 
One hopes that his next appearance will be 
a little less robusto, but not less recognizable. 


It is no frail voice that can declaim: 
The Maker sits and hungers 


Like a gull at dawn; 

He casts forth his nebula 

Like the frog’s cold spawn; 

His heart is in the great whales 
And amoeba in the tide, 

He goes to their feasting 
4s bridegroom to the bride. 





A By-Path of the Classics 


BIRDS AND BEASTS OF THE GREEK 


ANTHOLOGY. By NORMAN DOUGLAS. 
New York: Jonathan Cape & Harrison 
Smith. 1929. $3. 

Reviewed by RICHARD CURLI 


EW living writers possess so much out- 

of-the-way learning as Mr. Norman 
Douglas and none can carry it off with a 
lighter manner. As a student of zodlogy 
and of myths, and as a Grecian scholar and 
traveler, the subject of this inquiry is natur- 
ally attractive to him, and such is his art 
that he can take even the general reader 
along unprotesting on this quaint by-path 
of classical lore. The actual investigation 
may interest but few, yet Mr. Douglas’s 
style is so easy and his remarks so fre- 
quently entertaining, that the main outline 
can be overlooked in the mere pleasure of 
perusal. 

To find anybody who has made a study 
of the Greek anthology is sufficiently rare, 
and Mr. Douglas must be almost alone in 
having studied it from the particular angle 
he has chosen. But it is not simply an ex- 


ercise in useless erudition. The attitude oi 
the ancient world towards familiar things, 
the bounds of their observation and reflec- 
tions, gives us a clearer idea of the dim 
past, besides helping us in the search after 
Tacts, 

The poets of the Greek anthology wrot 
of birds and beasts in a familiar strain. 
They lived before the age of anthropomor- 
phic sentimentalism and they did not in 
dulge in rhapsodies. But their remarks at 
often charming in their naive realism and 
have the flavor of unaffected spontaneity. 
They knew a good deal about the world 
around them and when 
short their imagination filled the gap. 

Mr, Douglas is both a scholar and a 
man of the world. He has mad 
singers live again and has 
store of knowledge. 


their science fell 


i 


those old 


added to our 








Poetry of Revolt 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF REVOLUTION 
ARY POETRY. ( ompiled and edited 
by Marcus GraAHaM. New York: Mar- 
cus Graham. 1929, 

Reviewed by CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 
IDE and careful was the reading 
which searched through over a hun- 

dred writers classified as “Forerunners” fot 

verses which could be called by any stretch 

“revolutionary.” Shak ‘speare, Shelley, and 

Swinburne ; Byron, Burns, Mrs, Browning, 

even Tennyson, are quoted, with our own 

earlier poets, Bryant, Whittier, Emerson, 

Longfellow, Lowell, Lanier, Poe. The 

second group, arranged as “Moderns,” are 

quite as numerous, and much more explicit 

Such a range as this shows how wide and 
deep has been the sympathy of singers for 
the struggle and suffering of the poor, and 
how general has been their vision of a better 
and happier world. But there is nothing in 

Swift’s vivid lines “On An Ill-Managed 

House,” or in the scrap from Shakespeare 


called “History,” or in Hood’s remarks 
about gold, from Miss Kilmansegg, and 
4 


many more, which hint at revolution. 

Some are merely complaint, or lament 
Henley’s “Invictus” voices individual cour 
age and endurance; the extract from Emer- 
son, the two bits from Lanier, and Poe’: 
fantasy, “Eldorado,” and more, have no 
connection with the matter in hand. Never- 
theless, there is enough of the spirit of re- 
volt to mark the very general movement ot 
the world against the senseless waste and in 
justice of industrial conditions which injure 
and debase human life. 


) 


The second section is much more to th: 
purpose. It is far more personal, sprinkled 
with bitter grief and outrage of individuals, 
and thrilling with revolt. Still there are 
verses, as Jean Starr Untermeyer’s “Cla 
Hills,” or Max Eastman’s “Diogenes,” anc 
others, which seem quite on the side. 

Perhaps what makes the strongest impres 
sion is the repeated protest against labor it- 
self; not insufficient pay; not too long 
hours; not insanitary conditions, but simply 
having to work. It is a natural enough 
feeling for those overworked at ill-fitted 
jobs, but it rouses a question in the thought 
ful reader as to what we are going to do 
after the revolution has stopped the wheels 

This general aversion to work is neatly 
epitomized in Elizabeth Thomas’s brief lines 


on “Labor” 


Brick walls built by Labor keep é 
away ; 

Towers wrought by Labor set } d 
at play; 

Fires stoked by Labor make the dari hy 
gray: 


So what is the good of Labor anyway? 
Under all the natural limitations of a 
too-well based revolt against long injustice 
there shines through this collection a heart 
ening conviction of the breadth and depth 
of the great 
time for justice in industry, and in the dis 
tribution of the products of industry. 


economic movement of our 


This movement is by no means confined 
to “the workers” or to “the poor.” Those 
who have felt it most deeply and led it 
most strongly have frequently been quite 
outside of mill and mine, as Kar] Marx and 
Prince Kropotkin, for instance. It is a pity 
that so wide a movement should be confused 
with any special view of social reconstruc- 
The limitations of the anarchist 
theory, the narrowly propagandist introduc- 
tion, will greatly restrict the usefulness of 


this valuable book. 


tion. 





Dr. Luciano Laurinsich, Superintendent 
of Antiquities at the Dodecanese, has recently 
unearthed a Hellenic theatre in an admirable 
state of preservation on the island of Cos in 
the AEgean Sea. 
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Books of Special Interest 


Art in the Middle Ages 


ART AND THE REFORMATION. By 
C. G. COULTON. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $7.50. 


Reviewed by FRANK JEWETT MATHER 


1928. 


‘HIS learned and able book is really a 

wholesale debunking of the Middle Ages 
as represented by such romantic writers as 
Montalembert, Rio, Ruskin, Henry Adams, 
and Ralph Adams Cram. It may be re- 
duced to theses: Montalembert’s artist monk 
is merely a sentimental fiction. All that 
can be proved is that there were a few artist 
monks, and that during the romanesque 
period the orders were the chief patrons of 
the artist. Next, the volunteer craftsman is 
a fiction. The masons and other artisans 
worked under economic conditions that can 
fairly be called modern, by the day or by 
the piece, under a balance established be- 
tween the guilds and the employer. The 
picture of communities rising to build 
churches as local thank offerings is funda- 
mentally false. Great churches were built 
largely by itinerant wage-earners, who fol- 
lowed the building trade about, much as 
construction gangs do to-day. 

Similarly, the notion of the artist-artisan 
is vastly exaggerated. Before the turn of 
the Middle Ages, the craftsman was m-- 
chanically rendering another man’s design, 
quite as it is to-day. A still heavier blow 
to the romantic historian. while the cathe- 
drals displayed a _ systematic symbolism 
which at least the clerics could read, there 
never was in Western Christianity a standard 
symbolism that was legible for the humble 
believer. How speak of a universal sym- 
bolism when the hedgehog at Amiens, which 
actually denotes the deserted city of Zeph- 
aniah, might equally mean within the pages 
of a single commentator the corrupt and 
self-seeking priest or the perfect Christian? 
Next it is the turn of art as “the poor man’s 
Bible.” A very inadequate and unrepresen- 
tative Bible it was according to Mr. Coul- 
ton, ignoring scores of touching or edify- 
ing themes which were to attract the prot- 
estant painter Rembrandt, Here Mr. Coul- 
ton inadvertently, and most exceptionally, 
misses a trick in his play against Catholi- 
cism. The medieval themes were generally 
limited by the liturgy and the events of the 
Christian year; the selection was Roman 
Catholic rather than broadly Christian. 

With the Ruskinian theory that the Re- 
formation and Renaissance brought a beau- 
tiful art to an untimely and tragic end Mr. 
Coulton has no patience. Long before the 
Renaissance and Reformation, medieval 
ideals were crumbling from purely medieval 
causes, under the impact of the conciliar 
movement and of churchly scholarship and 
of rising nationalism. Even the physical 
destruction wrought in the Protestant coun- 
tries by the sectaries was probably less than 
that caused by the vanity of replacement in 
such constantly Catholic countries as Italy 
and Spain. 

So far Mr. Coulton generally establishes 
his positions, using a prodigious documen- 
tation to good purpose. On all matters 
concerning building the book is a mine of 
information for the medievalist. For 
American scholars its conclusions are hardly 
novel, and scarcely warrant the acerbity 
with which they are at times presented. Mr. 
Coulton’s butt is the romantic generation of 
Montalembert; he is largely discanting de 
mortuis. Still the romantic glamour dies 
hard, is still the staple of popular books, 
and one can hardly grudge Mr. Coulton his 
evident joy in demolishing the popularizers. 

On the broader issue of the relation of 
art to religion in the Middle Ages, Mr. 
Coulton’s views are far from persuasive. In 
general he minimizes, as a matter of per- 
sonal opinion and without much evidence, 
1 relation which seems obvious. He also 
introduces a subtle and difficult distinction 
between what was Christian and what was 
merely churchly as a source of artistic in- 
spiration, He follows Luther in drawing 
off the Christianity and leaving as a sort of 
empty shell the Roman Catholic Church. 
There is a historical moment when such a 
decantation is practicable, but to make it 
retrospective for the entire Middle Ages is 
1 feat that would have staggered those fine 
‘mateurs of distinction, the schoolmen them- 
selves. Certainly no sensible medievalist 
would lay hold of so tenuous a thread as 
his guide through the labyrinth of the 
Middle Ages. We have already conceded 
the case that the sharp limitation of “the 
poor man’s Bible” was due to the liturgy, 
that is to churchly authority. But this gives 
small comfort to the position that the best 
inspiration for art was the Christian  resi- 
duum within Catholicism. For the glory 


of medieval art is precisely the liturgical 
themes. And a little Aristotelian logic wiil 
show us, that if residual Christianity in- 
spires the best art, and the best art is in- 
spired by the liturgy, then the liturgy and 
residual Christianity must be identical— 
quod non erat demonstrandum. 

Apart from such contentious matters, this 
is a clarifying book, a book of massive and 
ingenious scholarship which a_ medievalist 
may not exactly take to his heart, but which 
he will respectfully put on his shelves. In 
details Mr, Coulton is generally convincing. 
On broader matters his exaggeration is as 
wide as Henry Adams’s in the opposite di- 
rection, and perhaps even farther from the 
admittedly evasive truth of history. 





The Road to Wealth 


MAKE EVERYBODY RICH. By B. A. 
Javits in collaboration with CHARLEs W 
Woops. New York: B. C. Forbes Publish- 
ing Company. 1929. $3.50. 

Reviewed by RICHARD J. WALSH. 

MONG tthe various isms that have 

agitated the world, perhaps the newest 
is “consumerism.” Earlier reforms usually 
took the point of view of one class as 
against other classes. Socialism and com- 
munism regard their adherents as producers, 
and as such entitled to share in the use of 
the product. Only in recent years has there 
developed a philosophy of consumption. 

As yet consumers have no solidarity. They 
have few spokesmen in public office. 
Strangely enough their best advocates are 
certain industrialists. In an earlier time, 
these industrialists—men such as Henry Ford 
and Owen Young—would have been con- 
demned by the mere fact that they contro] 
production upon a tremendous scale. 

The prejudice against bigness came to its 
climax about 1890 in the Sherman Act. But 
as Javits and Wood say in “Make Every- 
body Rich,” this and subsequent anti-trust 
laws were demanded not by a body of con- 
sumers but by a “body of potential pro- 
prietors of independent business enterprises.” 
Solicitude for the consumer was only the 
smoke screen. The attack was launched by 
and on behalf of small business men who 
were afraid of their big competitors. 

Ever since, industrialists have been trying 
to deliver to the public the benefits of ma- 
chine production and mass distribution, in 
spite of the anti-trust laws. On the whole 
they have done it pretty well. In many 
instances, however, they have been power- 
less. Timber is being cut at a scandalous 
rate because lumbermen dare not agree 
among themselves. Oil wells gush to ex- 
haustion because oil men cannot safely get 
together. 

Meanwhile the anti-trust laws which were 
supposed to protect the small independent 
business man have utterly failed of their 
purpose. “Profitless prosperity” is a strictly 
modern phenomenon. Big business is getting 
more and more profitable. Small business, 
while keeping extremely busy by virtue of 
the protection which the law «affords it, is 
more and more likely to find itself “in th 
red.” 

Plainly the anti-trust laws are worse than 
useless. We have just about lived through 
the state of mind that produced them. 
Sentiment in favor of their repeal is grow- 
ine but it is largely inarticulate. Javits and 
Wood, recognizing that it is still too soon 
te expect forthright repeal, make an effec- 
tive argument for amendment, The pro- 
posal is simple enough. It is that the 
Sherman Act and the Clayton Act be 
amended so as to except combinations, mon- 
opolies, price agreements, and restraints of 
trade which are in the public interest. 

As Mr. William T. Grant, head of the 
W. T. Grant Company, a national chain 
of department stores, said to the reviewe: 
apropos of this book: 

Messrs. Javits and Wood have struck the 
keynote that is responsible for the success of 
the business of the United States and upon 
which a much greater civilization may be built. 
The Sherman Act and the Clayton Act and 
other anti-trust laws were set up to prevent 
agreements against the best interests of the 
public. But unfortunately at the same time 
they prevent agreements for the best interests 
of the public. In spite of the popular belief 
that agreements and combinations of big busi- 
ness are always against the best interests of the 
public, it is codperative movements of the right 
sort working for the good of the public that 
have made the United States a most materially 
successful nation. Messrs. Javits and Wood 
point out how the anti-trust laws can be aimed 
for the good of all. Besides that, they lay 
down a*plan for human endeavor by which 
the poor man may have more material ad- 
vantages and the rich man may have less mate- 
rial responsibility. If the ideas in this book 
were carried out they might well make this 
nation richer in happiness as well as in dollars. 
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ELEANOR HAGUE 


HIS translation of Julian 
T Ribera’s classic work adds a 

heretofore missing chapter to 
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wee MAUVE DECADE—Thom 
61. eer The romance « the 1890 
I 1er price, $3.50 
ae DUFFY'S STORY— 
62. incis P. Duff Fighting 
Sixty-nir nth" in the We War 
former ice, $2.50 
a _BUNYAN—J mes Stephen 


Former price, $2.50 
A nA NGLE DAYS—lVilliam Beet 
4. scinating ngle f 


Former rice 


$3.00 
md ae ART OF LAWN TENNIS— 
65. mT. Tilden, 2 
Former price, $2.00 
LAY THOUGHTS OF A DEAN— 
66 Dean Witliam Ralph eh. ‘ 
I er price, $2.50 


~ A STORY TELLER’'S STORY— 
67. Sherwood Anderson. Theautobiogra 
fa Mid-West geni 
Former price, $3.00 
a RIVER—# M. Tomlis 
68. n ’ f hore of I n ar 
t omance lips F« °r pri $2.50 
FE DG sam. AL L AN POE- —C. Alphon 
69. Smith. A misunde literary 
geniu Former price, $2.50 
~ THE FABU LOUS FORTIES— 
70. Meade The decade of 
the covered wagon, the gold rush, the 
Mormons kirt 
$3.50 


Minniger le 


and h ypskirts 


Former price 


SEND NO MONEY-.--10 Days 


To Prove the Amazing 
Value of this $1. Offer 


—Read these books for 10 days—PAY- 
ING NOTHING IN ADVANCE—OR TO 
THE POSTMAN. Use the coupon to 
check the titles you want, and mail it 
tousatonce. Then, when you are con- 
vinced that these are actually $2.50 to 
$5.00 best sellers, send us only $1, plus 
10 cents postage, for each title you 
keep. If you do not think this the big- 
gest book-value you ever saw, return 
the volumes without paying a cent. 
The editions of many titlesare limited. 
Don’t delay. GARDEN CITY PUBLISH- 
ING CO., Dept. 39, Garden City, N. Y. 
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Present-Day 
American 
Stories 


by 
Conrad Aiken 
Thomas Boyd 
Struthers Burt 
Morley Callaghan 
F. Scott Fitzgerald 
Ernest Hemingway 
Ring W. Lardner 
Stark Young 


at all bookstores $2.00 
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Foreign Literature 


Lamps in the Sanctuary 


LAMPADE NEL SACRARIO, By CLa- 
RICE TARTUFARI, Foligno, Italy: Franco 
“Campitelli. 1929. 
Reviewed by FREDERICKA BLANKNER 


sé T last,” Italy congratulates herself, 

“we have a true Italian colonial 
novel.” The book is Clarice Tartufari’s 
eagerly-awaited “Lampade nel Sacrario,” 
the first novel by an Italian to concern itself 
directly with the emigrant and his life on 
foreign soil. 

Thus in her latest work Tartufari con- 
tinues from a new point of view in the pur- 
pose, defined in her earlier novels, of reveal- 
ing the Italians to themselves: For though 
this time she has chosen a foreign back- 
ground, Tunis, through contrast the French- 
African setting (a particularly delicate one 
for Italian emigration) induces a sentiment 
more poignantly Italian than could a native 


locale. 


Interest for readers on this side of the 
Atlantic is heightened by the fact that one 
of the protagonists is an American girl. 


The United States is represented also by a 
visiting Italo-American. 


For characteristic nobility of theme, for 
beauty and strength of treatment, for psy- 
chological expertness and range, ““Lampa<e 


nel Sacrario” is a worthy successor to “Fun- 
gaia,” “Il Miracolo,” “Eterne Leggi,” “Il 
Dio Nero,” “Il Mare e la Vela,” “La Nave 
degli Eroi,”—those earlier novels that both 
in Italy and through wide translation abroad 
have progressively confirmed the author in 
her position as a major and representative 
Italian literary artist. 


“Lampade nel Sacrario” compels through 
its intense vitality. Whether evolved through 
successive chapters or sketched in a few 
lines, the people live. We: feel their breath, 
see the beating of their pulses. Tartufari’s 
realism is always balanced, synthetic,— 
physical-emotional-spiritual, — neglecting 
neither the animal nor the angel in man, 
neither the actual nor the dream. Cleanly 
and completely, unfailingly sincere, her eye 
looks at life like the eye of the sun. 


The narrative comprehends the torments 
both of love and mortgages, the exigencizs 
of both ambition and digestion. The au- 
thor presents these folk of the borghesia,— 
the class she is fondest of treating,—with a 
faithfulness that is devotional. No happi- 
ness of theirs is too homely, no nuance of 
spirit too slight for her attention. With 
equal lack of hesitation she strips to barren 
nudity the occasional petty meannesses of cer- 
tain of the characters,—their piteous weak- 
nesses and piteous little desires. But wholly 








Are "the \/ IRTUOUS” 
really HAPPY? 
....+ @S Socrates claimed 


Was Epicurus nearer 


joylessness. Their moments of 





the truth when he called it Pleasure? 
Or has the modern Philosopher— 
with his scientific approach to the 
study of personalities—at last cap- 
tured the secret of this elusive Ideal, 
which often escapes the highly 
favored of the earth, and yet dwells 
with humble men? 


Drawing on twenty years of rich ex- 
perience in human behavior, 
Wa ter B. Pitkin reaches, in this 
new book, some breathless conclu- 
sions concerning happi- 
ness. In outspoken, icon- 
oclastic investigations 
into interesting lives of 
yesterday and today, he 
strips the veils from a 
series of characters, and 
analyzes in the light of 
modern behavioristic psy- 
chology the unbalance 
behind their desperate 





Watter B. Pitxin, 
Professor of Journalism at Columbia 
University, and author of The Twi- 
light of the American Mind, Ass 
devoted twenty years to the collectson 
of personal case historses, forming, an 
unique basss for a new science of per- 
sonality. The Psychology of Hap- 
Piness és the first published selection 
from this prodsgsous Isfe-work. 


The PSYCHOLOGY 
or HAPPINESS 


ecstacy are also broken up into their 
component elements. Garibaldi, 
D’Annunzio, Horace Greeley, 
Cardinal Newman, William Jennings 
Bryan, Vincent Van Gogh, Kathe- 
rine Mansfield, Woodrow Wilson 
—these contrasting lives and many 
lesser ones chosefi as types of our 
present civilization, provide a basis 
of astounding case histories for the 
first chapter in this longest story 


that will ever be told—the story of 


the nature, not of Man, 
but of men,—the intimate 
record of the ascent by 
homo sapiens to the realms 
of joy. .., 

Wicuram Aten Waite, Editor of 
the Emporia Gazette, says: ‘I don't 
know when I have read a serious 
book that has given me so many 
delightful moments."’ 

GaMaLiEL BRADFORD says: 

“The Psychology of Happiness strikes 
me as being powerfully and logically 
conceived and vigorously written." 





By WALTER B. PITKIN 











Now on sale at 





all bookstores, $3.00 
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unobsessed by the predilection for drabness 
that taints so many modern realists, Tartu- 
fari does not falter in her description of in- 
trusive moments that are sublime, such as 
Mario’s luminous realization of his youth. 
And always any baseness is saved from sor- 
didness by the author’s humor,—the ordi- 
nary from insignificance by hér idealism. 

In the lives of these Italians, drifted like 
leaves from the mother-branch to the edge 
of Africa, persisting in spite of all difficul- 
ties in making their little homes (the little 
of the emigrants is monumental because 
created from nothing) Tartufari reveals 
heroism. She finds for us the poetry in the 
patience of the Sicilian women, in their 
faith, in their uncomplaining endurance and 
life-long unselfishness, epic in its elemental 
simplicity like desert or wind or sea. 

The novel has a satisfying compactness. 
All details of background, situation, and 
characterization contribute to its essential 
unity, enforcing boldly or subtly the emi- 
grant’s sense of detachment, of bewilder- 
ment, of emptiness, of easeless lonesomeness 
for a country which he can never wholly 
leave-—to which, though separated from it 
by only the narrowest part of the Mediter- 
ranean, he can never wholly return. 





A Progressive Gospel 


A MON GRE. By RENE Giorz. Paris: 
Au sans-Pareil. 1929. 


Reviewed by ALBERT SCHINZ 


ILL this be the book of the Messiah 

of post-war literature at last,—the 
book containing the gospel so long expected 
to come out of the confusion of recent 
years? It might almost seem so, judging 
fromthe concert of praises heaped on that 
“premier livre,”—praises not merely by 
some one critic, or by some coterie forming 
a mutual admiration club, but by hosts of 
men of various inclinations and reputed con- 
noisseurs (such as Duhamel, Benjamin Cré- 
mieux, Pierre Bost). The little volume en- 
ters its fifth edition soon after the first, and 
it is launched by one of the firms 4 la mode, 
that with the shockingly bazaar-like name, 
“Au sans-Pareil.” 


One thing nobody can deny, namely, that 
the book has all the characteristics one ex- 
pects to find in progressive literature. In 
the first place, as far as composition is con- 
cerned, it is duly chaotic; not the slightest 
indication of any plan, or order in the ar- 
rangement of the material; you can begin 
with a chapter in the middle, or with the 
last, indeed, most of the time in the midst 
of a chapter, without diminishing your en- 
joyment in any appreciable fashion. Then, 
it answers no description of any literary 
genre; it is not a novel, it is not a play, it 
is not a collection of essays, it is not crit- 
icism, it is not a book of travel, but at the 
same time it is all of these in turn. There 
are fanciful stories of the “Arabian Nights” 
type, others realistic, others of the psycho- 
logical type (if they are not triangular, they 
may be multi-angular); there are pages on 
style that are reminiscent of Buffon’s famous 
“Discourse on Style,”? but young authors are 
not supposed to know of great men having 
written before them; there are pages on 
Venice, on music, on death; and on love— 
which decidedly even modern literature does 
not succeed in avoiding. 


et 


What we pretty well knew ever since 
Mozart, Musset, and indeed many others, 
was that Don Juan is the impersonation of 
profound and pure love. Plausibility is the 
dernier souci of Mr. Glotz, it goes without 
saying: ‘Je me penche sur mon Orient in- 
térieur, et j’entends au fond de moi-méme 
d’étranges appels de trompette.” The style 
is for the most part lucid (and this is rather 
original), although at times Proustian, and 
containing poetic passages with duly inter- 
spersed crude expressions (“En somme .. . 
la lecture est une chaude-pisse intellectuelle” ; 
a little poodle crosses the street, and must 
“lever la patte”). Above all things, the 
author insists that he is driving at nothing; 
the title is “A Mon Gré. But although the 
author never talks but of himself, his con- 
scious self abdicates entirely to the hands of 
the unconscious. Far from making an effort 
to create something in art, he carefully sees 
that his senses be put to sleep (“endormir les 
sens. . . . Oublier un peu. . . .”) before 
using his pen. What he offers? ‘Mon ame 
est une eau dormante sous laquelle tremble 
du réve.” That soul is “la haletante messa- 
gére d’un message inconnu, qu’elle-méme ne 
déchiffre pas.” 

If you wonder why, unable to decipher 
his own message, he still wants to deliver it 
—which is all the more surprising as his 
“extases” exasperate him ... “comme de 
contempler certains yeux de femme”—well, 
he admits that simply, he could not help it: 
“Mais il me fallait crier sur mon tréteau.” 
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The Life Story of Ouwr Amazing Universe 





0A Celestial Panorama « 


The nearest star is 25.000.000,000,000 miles distant 
from the earth. 
. + 

The most distant nebulae which the human eye has 
so far seen in space is 110,000,000 light years from 
us. (Light travels at the rate of 186.000 miles per 
second.) For all but a 500th part of its long journey, 
the light by which we see this remotest of visible 
nebulae travelled toward an earth uninhabited by man. 


* * * 


At a moderate computation, the total number of 
stars in the universe must be something like the 
total number of specks of dust in New York. 


* * * 


Good news for celestial motorists: The stellar traffic 
is so little crowded that we would have to wait about 
a million million million years before a star ran 
into us. 

* * * 
In the ordinary air which you are breathing each 
molecule collides with some other molecule about 
3.000 million times every second. and travels an 
average distance of about 1/160,000 inches between 
successive collisions, 

* © 2 


When vou heat a molecule it becomes very unhappy 
end dissatisfied with the place where it is, and goes 
away from there in a great hurry. 


* * * 


The sun is losing weight at the rate of over 4 million 
tons a second. or about 250 million tons a minute- 
something like 650 times the rate at which water is 
streaming over Niagara. 


* * 


The earth solidified about 2,000 million years ago. 
*« * 


A million million years from now mountains and 
seas wil! exist oniv as traditions handed down from 
a remote and alinost iucredible past. 


* * * 


A setting for romance in 50,000.000,000 A. D.— 
Our moon is destined to contract its orbit until it is 
finally drawn too close to the earth and broken into 
iragments by gravitational pull. After this the earth 
will have no moon, but will be surrounded by rings 
like Saturn. (/llustration above.) 


THE PRINCE 
OF WALES 


A BIOGRAPHY 
By W. and L. Townsend 


HIS is the first study of the Prince of Wales—the story of his life and 

a picture of his personality which has made him one of the world’s 
best known and most popular citizens. The authors have avoided journal- 
istic distortion of their subject, but have kept the story interesting through- 
out. The Prince emerges from these pages as the human being he really 
is. His principal private secretary has aided in the preparation of this 
biography for publication and given it his sanction. To be published 


Illustrated. Probable price $2.50 


October 1. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ~ 


THE UNIVERSE 
AROUND US 


By Sir James Jeans 


ULES VERNE’S fancy never invented anything more 

fascinating than the facts in this book. It opens up for 
you the vast mysteries of the universe and tells of the prob- 
ings of science into the nature, origin, age and destined end 
of the world and all that lies about it. 

The amazing methods of the scientist-detective are re- 
vealed, together with his truly marvelous results. The author 
brings a difficult field down to the level of the layman and 
constructs a simple lens through which you can view your 


world and human life from new angles. Illustrated $4.50 


A. S. Eddingtonws Great Book 
® 
SCIENCE AND THE 
UNSEEN WORLD 


Professor Eddington’s New Book 





THE NATURE OF THE 
PHYSICAL WORLD 


Have you read this “profound and fascinating book 
This is perhaps the most striking dis- ... this masterly exposition of the | ieas of modern 
cussion of science and faith yet publish- physics”? Where Sir James Jeans clarifies our con- 
ed in our age of new valuations. The ceptions of the universe, Professor Eddington makes 
author elaborates the point of view 


found in The Nature of The Phy- 


sical World and, standing on 


lucid the nature of matter, time and space. This 





book has been the most widely read, most vigor- 








ously discussed scientific book of the past year. It 
the borderland between the spir- has marked a turning point in human thinking and 
itual and physical worlds en- provided an intellectual adventure forthousands. The 
deavors to answer the su- Universe Around Us and The Nature of the Physical 
preme question of human 


$1.25 


World are complementary books which will give you 


existence. an entirely new conception of our world. $3.75 


60 Fifth Avenue ~ NEW YORK 
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An idy! of the old 
South and the New... 


The most original and lovable 
since the author's 
immortal “Slippy McGee.” 


JOHNNY 
REB 


By MARIE CONWAY OEMLER 


character 





The story of old Johnny Reb, Civil War veteran, and his 
romance with pretty, crippled Miss Amy. As owner and 
driver of his home-town street-car line— consisting of 
one car and two mules— Johnny keeps a friendly hand 
in everybody's business, and 
all of Maryville’s problems 
come to him for repair. A 
diverse and lovable host of 
characters make this the 
most charming and amusing 
book Mrs. Oemler has 
written. 


At All Bookstores 
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Conducted by Marion Ponsonsy 


The Gossip Shop 


By RACHEL FIELD 


TOW it’s September the crickets are at 
i¢ again. No, I do not mean critics, 
though of course they are too, I mean 
crickets, Already echoes of publishing activ- 
ity even so far distant as Childrens’ Book 
Week have come to us off here to the easi 
of Mt. Desert, on our special perch along 
the shore of one of the smaller Cranberry 
Isles. Indeed the Island mailbag has 
brought us no less than four announcements, 
two juvenile department catalogues, and as 
many as three childrens’ books, so in spite 
of September crickets and reddening apples 
and mountain-ash berries on the Ellsworth 
road, we must follow the wild-geese south, 
—at least we must set our minds in that 
direction. 

From Miss Lucille Gulliver and Little, 
Brown & Company in Boston, comes the 
announcement that the prize-winner in the 
recent four thousand dollar competition for 
the best story based on the principles of Boy 
Scout Oath and Law, is now ready. It is 
called “Three Points of Honor,” and is by 
Russell Gordan Carter, with pictures by 
Harrie Wood, price $2. Cornelia Meigs, also 
one of the company’s prize winners in the 
past, has another juvenile scheduled for 
publication September 21st,—“The Crooked 
Apple Tree.” This time Miss Meigs has 
left her earlier field of historical romance 
to write of a group of present-day children 
on a hill above the Mississippi. There is 
also a new edition of an old favorite of 
ours, “The Boy Captive of Old Deerfield.” 
This is a lively, well-written tale of the 
Indian raids in the Connecticut Valley, by 
an author living and loving the region of 
which she writes. 

This seems to be a season for many song 
books for young musicians, which is un- 
fortunate for us since we happen to be one 
of those people whose musical education 
was neglected. We can therefore make 
nothing of those little black dots on rail 
fences that we hear called notes and scales 
and clefs and so forth. They will always 
continue to be complete mysteries to us, so 
we can only say that “The Magic Music 
Shop” by Mary Graham Bonner, with music 
by Harry Meyer, pictures by Luxor Price, 
and published by the Macaulay Company, 
looks amusing, and is a very handsome af- 
fair with its fine orange and green covers. 
The idea seems to be to weave stories about 
the various instruments, piano, violin etc., 
with simple tunes thrown in. These, the 
publisher assures us on the inside jacket flap, 
Mr. Meyer has made easy enough for 
musical beginners. We trust this is true, but 
even so it leaves us far, far behind. 

Another musical reproach to us is from 
E. P. Dutton & Company, “Fifteen Songs 
from ‘Looking Out of Jimmie’.” Not one 
of them can we even hum, but we gather, 
from those who can, that the music is better 
suited for parents’ or teachers’ playing than 
for children themselves. We are, however, 
already familiar with the verses by Helen 
Hartness Flanders. Many of these are 
spirited and gay, though others show a slight 
straining towards oversimplicity. The Jimmie 
of the poems is the author’s small son, and 
evidently intended by the publishers to be 
their American Christopher Robin, Speaking 
of that young gentleman, we see on another 
page of the Dutton Catalogue a songbook 
called “The Hums of Pooh.” Perhaps we 
are beginning to feel less sorry about our 
musical education! 

From Josiah Titzell, an erstwhile Island 
guest-of-the-month, we have news of Pay- 
son & Clarke’s first venture in the juvenile 
book line. As has already been announced in 
these columns, this is Blaise Cendrars’s “Little 
BlacR Stories for Little White Children,” 
and the tales are written out of the same 
primitive background that made his “African 
Saga” so notable for older readers. Mar- 
gery Williams Bianco has translated the text 
and there are to be numerous wood-cuts, 
and, we understand, full-page illustrations 
sent direct from France and tipped in. But 
we shall have to wait till the middle of next 
month to see. 

Once last winter Helen Ferris kept us 
fascinated for hours describing a book she 
was working on, founded on letters she had 
received from girls all over the country 
telling her in confidence how they met and 
overcame their own special handicaps. These 


answers have all been culled now and the 
result is a book that ought to do much to 
help other girls who are trying to find a 
way out of those difficult problems of the 
early teens that make so much trouble and 
go by so much more complicated names later 
on. Helen Ferris calls her book “This Hap- 
pened to Me”; it is to be published vy 
Dutton at $2. 

Just the other day we watched a group 
of girls and boys aged from thirteen to 
nine reading with chuckles and absorption 
the picturesque tale of “Abby in the Gobi,” 
written and illustrated by Florence Choate 
and Elizabeth Curtis, and published by 
Robert M. McBride and Company at $2. 
Abby is the last of the Dinosaurs, a more 
than difficult réle for her to fill, but she 
certainly lived up to our expectations. Her 
efforts to care for the jungle-offspring 
make merry reading for young and old 
though the more humorous subtleties of the 
book will appeal specially to adults wearied 
with reading the usual type of “Animal 
Story” aloud. As for the pictures,—they 
are really splendid affairs, far and away 
the best work of these two artists. 

And now we are going to cover the old 
Underwood to go cranberrying in our own 
particular jungle the other side of the 
Island. 





Reviews 
TOMAHAWK RIGHTS. By HAL. G. 
Evarts. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1929. $2. 


Reviewed by FRANK G. APPLEGATE 


us HIS is a most entertaining story of the 
advancing American frontier at the 
closing of the eighteenth century and the 
beginning of the nineteenth, with the scenes 
Jaid in that great region which extends 
from the Ohio River on the east to the 
Mississippi on the west. It is well written 
in Mr. Evarts’s best manner and anyone 
starting to read it will be reluctant to lay 
it aside before he reaches the last line. 
The leading character is Rodney Buckner, 
who, when a young boy, is captured by In- 
dians and adopted by a Shawnee family 
and brought up as an Indian. Later he is 
ransomed by his uncle and taken back to 
Virginia where be becomes acquainted with 
the trappings of civilization. Afterwards 
he returns to the frontier where, with all 
the knowledge of the white man together 


‘ with the cunning of the Indian, he becomes 


a super-frontiersman. There he becomes in- 
volved in Indian wars, individual battles 
with renegades and white outlaws, and con- 
flicts with land-hungry pioneers who flocked 
in on the heels of the frontiersmen like !o- 
custs on an east wind. The love interest 
of the story is furnished by Buckuer’s fall- 
ing in love with a white girl, but since 
“Tomahawk Rights” is an adventure story, 
the love element is made subordinate and 
is used only as a lure to draw the hero into 
further adventures. 

The author gives us glimpses of all the 
famous frontier characters cf that time— 
Daniel Boone, General George Rogers Clark, 
the Hern brothers and many others whose 
exploits had no chroniclers such as had 
those of the frontiersmen of the far west 
in later times. 





A Neat Pastime 


CLIPPER SHIPS DONE IN CORK 
MODELS, By PETER Apams. Illustrated 
by MADELAINE KNOLL, New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1929. $1.25. 


Reviewed by CAPTAIN Davip BONE 


ISTED as a book for children, ages 

eight to twelve years, this little book 
by the author of “Cork Ships and How to 
Make Them” has interest for even the 
most aged of grown-ups by reason of its 
informative and simple prose. Not that the 
children, as the parties principally aimed at, 
are deprived of one jot of their due in in- 
struction as to the making of simple and 
beautiful toys, but Peter Adams hits two 
targets at one twang of his bow. Undoubt- 
edly a seaman of ability, and possessing no 
casual knowledge of his subject, he in- 
cludes in his text a reminiscence of the 


(Continued on page 162) 
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Maude Caldwell Perry 


Matthew Gulick grew up with the gaunt young 
tide-land town of Argyll in the Pacific North- 
west. The son of a scalawag, he had an un- 
certain, unreliable strength which drew him 
often into danger, but which attracted the three 
strange women 

who_ influenced 





CHICAGO 
The History of Its Reputation . 
Henry Justin Smith and Lloyd Lewis 


Rosert Morss Lovett, in the New Republic: “Its history 
is in a real sense the history of its reputation, made world-wide 
by that strange assortment of human beings brought together 
in the present volume . . . Where shall you find so rich an 
assortment of human life except in the Canterbury Pilgrims?” 


$3.75 
SHEPHERD OF ISRAEL 
Leonora Eyles 
The dramatic story of Moses, who was Prince Rameses, Son 


of the Sun, maker of gods, law-giver, warrior, priest and wan- 


derer. $2.50 





his life. A first 
novel of singular 
force and distinc- 
tion and an hon- 
est, full-blooded, 


exciting story. 


~ | IRON 











DODSWORTH 
Sinclair Lewis 


His best book, $2.50 


CREATING 
THE SHORT 
STORY 


Henry Goodman 
(EpITor) 


Good stories and sig- 
nificant analyses of 
their own writing 
methods by twenty-one 
leading American writ- 
ers. $2.75 









over individualism, and a background in the 
grandeur, the convenience of the American con- 
tinent for the uses of men, $3.00 


EAST 
SOUTH 
EAST 
Frank Morley 


“One of those books in 
which you entreat the 
hero audibly not to do 
this or that —and he 
pays no heed.”—WaAL- 
TER DE LA Mare. 

‘Glorious.’ —EpMUND 


BLUNDEN. $2.50 


A new novel 
by the author THE 


of MAGIC 





“Microbe” ISLAND 
Hunters” ate 
_ William B. 
PAUL DE KRUIF Seabrook 
The true story of the rise and fall of “A living history of 


the iron-hunting family of Merritts, 
pioneers of northern Minnesota, with 
a theme in the victory of Wall Street 


Voodoo rites.’’— Book- 
man. Illustrated, $3.50 











ARE WE CIVILIZED? 
Robert H. Lowie 


The eminent author of “Primitive Society” writes a book 
called by the N. Y. Herald Tribune “the first diverting book 
about the history of civilization.” $3.00 


PRACTICAL CRITICISM 
I. A. Richards, author of 
**THE PRINCIPLES OF LITERARY CRITICISM” 
and co-author of 
“THE MEANING OF MEANING” 


“It is a long time since I have read such an interesting book 
on literature and criticism as this.’—LEONARD Woo tr, The 
Nation (Eng.). $4.00 
THE HISTORY OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


in the Light of Modern Knowledge 


“An honest survey, written by experts.’”—HaArry EMERSON 
FospIck. $6.50 


The 
House of Gold 


LIAM O’FLAHERTY 


The author of “The Assassin” and “The In- 
former” has written his most powerful novel. 
Ramon Mor Costello, a gigantic tyrant of a 
man, yet impotent before the cold, but fascinated 
hatred of his 
beautiful wife, 
Nora, is an un- 
forgettable char- 
acterization. 


$2.50 














HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The Rev. Phil Jordan, 
rotagonist of ‘‘ Vto- 
lence’’, servautofGod 

and squire of dames, 

who kills first and ra- 
tionalizes afterwards, 


**VIOLENCK is a novel with 
action on every page... 
One book of the seaso 
bound to arouse unusua 
discussion.’’ — St. Louis 
GLOBE DEMOCRAT 




















The Life Story of 
Our Amazing Universe 


THE UNIVERSE 
AROUND US 


By Sir James Jeans 


Jules Verne’s fancy never invented anything more fascina- 
ting than the facts in this book. It opens up for you the 
vast mysteries of the universe and tells of the probings of 
science into the nature, origin, age and destined end of 
the world and all that lies about it. 

The amazing methods of the scientist-detective are revealed, 
together with his truly marvelous results. The author brings 
a difficult field down to the level of the layman and con- 
structs a simple lens through which you can view your 
world and human life from new angles. 


At bookstores — Illustrated $4.50 


THE MACMILLAN CO. NEW YORK 


























“One of the great fictions of literature, a truly stupendous 
and astounding work.” 
Percy HuTcHIsON in the New York Times. 


A Modern Comedy 


by 


John Galsworthy 


- ryt) . ’ ” . 
author of “The Forsyte Saga, etc. 


This volume contains three full-length novels, ‘Swan 
Song,” ‘The White Monkey,” and ‘The Silver Spoon,” 
with two connecting “‘Interludes.”’ It is a continuous story, 
complete in itself, as well as bringing to a close the family 
chronicle started in ‘‘The Forsyte Saga.” 


798 pages at all bookstores $2.50 


Charles Seribner’s Sons , New York 
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great days of sailing ships and seeks, by 
the best and most difficult of all artifices, 
straightforward writing resembling speech, 
to impart some measure of his own pride in 
American shipbuilders, American clippers, 
and American seamen, to the reader, be he 
eight or eighty. 

A cork or two; some pins and glue; a 
sheet of paper; paints—he shows how a 
model can be made. One might hesitate to 
dub the resultant creations faithful to the 
originals, but if even one curious craft 
grows under his teaching, Mr. Adams has 
done service in arousing an interest in the 
form of ships, the qualities of ships, the 
indefinable savor of ships that may, later 
on, lead to an abiding interest in the deeds 
of ships and the far voyages of their sailors. 

Much of the text in this little book is di- 
rected towards this end. We are informed 
as to how the American clipper ship came 
into being; gain knowledge of the great 
shipbuilders and their combat with the age- 
old conservatism of the sea; learn how the 
ships were sailed; by cunning intermezzo, 
the author provokes our interest in the 
crews that manned these master creations of 
the shipwright’s art. 


The Chesapeake Clippers, ... 


Around the period of the War of 1812, there 
was a fleet of small, swift vessels in the waters 
of Chesapeake Bay which were the direct pre- 
decessors of the clipper ships. They were used 
to great advantage as privateers. On account 
of their speed and ease of handling they were 
very effective in sinking or capturing the lum- 
bering merchant ships of England, and on more 
than one occasion were able to elude the slower, 
though much larger, heavily armed ships of war 
of the Royal Navy. 

Let us suppose that we are members of 
the crew of one of these “Baltimore clippers.” 
Her name is the Alciras and she is a low, 
black vessel of about 350 tons, rigged as a brig. 
: The skipper is a tough old bird from 
Rockland, down in Maine. He has a name 
for ruthless bravado and daring seamanship. .. . 


By no agency but the very simplicity of his 
text, Mr. Adams imbues alike the childish 
speller-out and the sophisticated reader with 
a visual reality of great days under sail. 





THE CHILDREN OF THE CAVE. By 
E. H. THOMPsON, Boston: Marshall Jones 
Company. 1929. $2. 

Reviewed by A. M. Tozzer 
Harvard University 
A RESIDENCE of thirty years in Yu- 
catan has provided local color in 

abundance for Mr. Thompson’s book for 
children. Hiding from the dangers of a 
Mexican revolution, three American chil- 
dren (who are the author’s), born in Yu- 
catan and speaking the Maya language, ac- 
companied by native servants, wander for 
days, in a Swiss Family Robinson sort of 
way, through an almost interminable cave 
in Yucatan. 

Many and varied are the adventures uf 
the little band. Dangers appear and are 
caused to disappear through the resource- 
fulness of nature, the acumen of the na- 
tives, and the knowledge of the children. 
A miraculous Maya temple and a beautiful 
priestess, who keeps the virgin fires, are seen 
at one place. ‘The inevitable archeologist, 
looking for hieroglyphic inscriptions, is 
found trapped in the cave. It is needless 
to say that he is successful in his quest. 

Folk-tales, nature-lore, and former ex- 
periences are the main topics of conversa- 
tion. The children are constantly telling 
the tales of the country as told them by 
their father. The servants are no less in- 
telligent with a perfect knowledge of the 
art of extrication from all difficulty. Noth- 
ing daunts the:small company in spite of 
the numerous vicissitudes. An ancient Maya 
tilting stone trap, for the former elimina- 
tion of the aged, almost succeeds in putting 
an end to the story. It is here that the 
Professor, with a knowledge of the ancient 
custom, succeeds in freeing them from this 
peril. 

Finally, they enter an ancient subterranean 
tomb and escape upward to the world above 
by means of a shaft coming out at the top 
of a temple mound. They find the revolu- 
tion over, and they rejoin their anxious 
parents, 

This story of fact and fiction has rather 
more background than the ordinary adven- 
ture tale and it does give an excellent picture 


of many of the ancient customs, the habits 
of the animals, and the character of the 
ancient population, The didactic side is 
not too strongly emphasized, thrilling ad- 
ventures keep up the interest of the youth- 
ful reader. ‘The book is quaintly illus- 
trated by the author’s daughter, Abby May 
Thompson. 





MOCCASIN TRAIL. By REED FULTON. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
1929. $1.75. 

Reviewed by T. Morris LONGSTRETH 
HE boys who read “Davy Jones’s 
Locker” last year and filed Mr. Fulton’s 

name in their memories,« {ll find that he 

has kept faith with the: in ‘Moccasin 

Trail.” It will rank close to first among 

the season’s adventure books. From the 

moment that Bruce West chucks the hornets’ 
nest under the skirts of that “powerful nasty 
nigger,” Black Susy, until he emerges from 
the Indian camp, comparatively safe in his 
blazing wagon, with a father, a fortune, 
and a potential fiancée, this sixteen-year-old 
boy lives almost exclusively on gasps of ex- 
citement. And it is excitement skimmed 
from the bubbling kettle of fact. Mr. Ful- 
ton has selected from, rather than exagger- 
ated, the annals of the Santa Fé Trail. Men 
of 1835 required good nervous systems to 
travel the Comanche country with Kit Car- 
son. And Bruce’s perils are augmented by 

a pursuing plantation owner who is worse 

than careless with his firearms! 

Boys will guzzle this story nor question 
the pyramiding suspense where winged co- 
incidence flies high. But, critically speak- 
ing, the calmer portions of the book are the 
best. Mr. Fulton’s style is flexible, with 
humor lurking humanly about. He _ has 
courage for the harsh detail. His picture 
of Kit Carson, the Leatherstocking of the 
Plains, is lively and credible. It is clear 
that the author who could create Black Susy 
off-hand and introduce Carson in the brief 
but picturesque lariat scene, will interest 
himself in work of greater fictional varacity 
than this. 





A FOREST STORY. By Joser Kozisex. 
Illustrated by RUDOLF Mares. Translated 
by Rar. D. SZALATNAY. Edited by HELEN 
Murpuy. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1929. 

Reviewed by AMy LOVEMAN 

OTTERY and embroideries have now 

for many years familiarized the public 
with the bold juxtaposition of gay colors 
that lends so brilliant a liveliness to the 
products of Czecho-Slovakian craftsman- 
ship. How eminently adapted is this peasant 
art, with its clarity of design and vividness 
of contrasts, to the illumination of books 
for the very young, this slim volume with 
its lavishly decorated pages most effectively 
proves. Here isa riot of color—strong, crude 
greens, blues, reds, and yellows—that rivets 
attention, and amply serves the naiveté and 
straightforwardness of the stories it is used 
to illustrate. Even the child too young for 
the simple narrative that accompanies the 
pictures will enjoy them, while the child old 
enough to follow the fortunes of the sraall 
creatures of the fields and woods whose ad- 
ventures, ingenious and amusing, are re- 
counted, will, of course, derive added enter- 
tainment from this bright-hued portrayal of 
their incidents. The general effectiveness of 
the book is enhanced by the blue and yellow 
border circumscribing its pages, as is that of 
the prose narrative by the pleasing intro- 
duction now and again of verse. The 
slight tales have the poetic quality so in- 
herent in folklore. 





A SUGGESTION 

The child who is old enough to read 
periodicals, and discriminating enough to 
differentiate between the good and the less 
good that appears in their pages, would in 
all probability enjoy compiling a scrap- 
book from their contents. Stories, articles, 
poetry, odd bits of humor and wisdom, 
whatever strikes his fancy could be cut out 
and pasted into a capacious album, there to 
be stored up for reference and rereading. 
Pictures, too, could go into its pages. Such 
a record is not only enjoyable to its maker 
during the years when his interest still lies 
in the matter it contains, but would prove 
interesting when reread in maturity. 
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The Harper Prize Novel 
1929-30 


THE DARK 


JOURNEY 


By Julian Green 


‘Holds. vou with all the tenseness 
of the most pulsating mystery 
story as it flows on with the ap- 
parent calmness and majesty of an 
epic.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


“Will rank as the most distin- 
guished novel on the Harper prize 
list. Moves with the authentic 
inevitability of life.’’—Lewis Gan- 
nett in Herald-Tribune. $2.50 


BEETHOVEN 
THE CREATOR 
By Romair Rolland 


The story of a genius from the pen 
of a genius. To those for whom 
music is the ultimate expression, 
this book will speak. To those for 
whom the beauty of words is 
much, it will bring delight. ‘‘One 
of the highest peaks in all the 
Beethoven literature."’—William 
Soskin. Illustrated. $5.00 


BIRD OF GOD 
The Romance of El Greco 
By Virginia Hersch 


“Of all the imaginative biog- 
raphies I am sure none has been 
more consummately achieved. The 
story of El Greco is presented with 
breathless passion.’ —Ford Madox 
Ford. Map and illustrations. $2.50 


PRISONERS 


OF THE FOREST 
By Sir Hugh Clifford 


‘Such superb passages of the ro- 
mantic Malayan jungle that we 
are reminded at once of Conrad." 
—H.C. Tomlinson. Illus. $2.50 


STREET of CHAINS 
By Lilian Lauferty 


"T read with a feeling of wonder 
and admiration at this remarkably 
searching and sympathetic tale.” 
—Daniel Frohman. $2.50 


WORLD'S 


DELIGHT 
By Fulton Oursler 


‘Recalls the colorful life of Adah 
Menken with masterful detail. 
The account of her relationship 
with Swinburne is glorious.’’— 
Nat Ferber. $2.50 


CONVENT GIRL 
By Helene Mullins 


A novel of adolescence by an au- 
thor who banishes sentiment and 
who looks back on convent days 
with philosophical detachment. 
“Done with candor and skill.” 
—F. P. A. $2.50 


HOVERING 


SHADOW 
By Elizabeth Hollister Frost 


Author of “The Lost Lyrist”’ 


Delightful poems of the people of 
Nantucket. But the poignancies, 
the bits of worldly wisdom, might 
be found on any moor. Nantucket 
is the salty lens through which 
Mrs. Frost has watched life stalk 
by. $2.00 





The passionate romance of a youth in Naples 





[ACK ROSCS 


FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 


Author of ‘‘My Brother Jonathan’ 


OHN MASEFIELD most 

perfectly expressed what all 
readers of BLACK ROSES 
must feel when he said: “Mr. 
Young is the most gifted, 
most interesting, the most 
beautiful mind among the 


younger men writing it 


je) 


English.” This is the passionate 
romance of a youth in Naples, 
whose hot Italian blood was 
tempered by the cold idealism 
inherited from an English 
father. Mr. Young, in this vol- 
ume, has surpassed the dis- 
tinction of his previous works 
by the addition of a lyric 
quality that permeates both 


theme and setting. $2.50 


HARPER & 
BROTHERS 
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SE SEE SE 


WHITE AFRICANS 
AND BLACK 


The Year's Most Beautiful Book 










BY sipiasinglgtine SINGER anb 
CYRUS LE ROY BALDRIDGE 


South of Sahara and across the White 
Man’s Grave travelled Caroline Singer 
and Roy Baldridge, on a fourteen 
months’ trek of adventure. They saw the 
Africa unknown to white colonists, trad- 
ers and professional adventurers; Africa 
primitive and grass-clad. 
>, Along the West Coast, up 
: a the Congo, and through 

A, to the Red Sea the authors 
' \ found an authentic beauty 


and glamour which inspire every page ot 
Miss Singer’s story, which are preserved 
in 300 gorgeous drawings by Mr. 
Baldridge. Certainly the most beautiful \ 
book of the year is WHITE AFRICANS 
AND BLACK — designed and made ( | ‘ 


by the famous printing house of 


HCEs S4Es AGEs CEs SEs TICEs SHE 


ba | 
“ss \ 
e® 


William Edwin Rudge — 
printed intwocolors through- 
out, with four pages in full 
~containing three hundred origi- 
nal drawings reproduced in aquatone. 
9% x 12%", $10 at all bookstores 






color 


< \eane, 2 alien, 
A 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York > 
‘Books That L ave 


ath 34h spE SDE SDE 


| $3323433333333333333333333333323333333333 


The international choice of two book 
clubs! In England, the new Book Society made “The Love of the Foolish 
r 


” . tgs . P » . . : 
Angel the initial selection of its career. In America, it was the September 
: wy 
choice of the Rook League. 


‘told with the 


trusttul air 


of a legend 


Critical reception 
to TI : LOVE OF 
THE FOOLISH 
ANG lauded 


the tender beauty of the narrative, and 


‘4 
awe 


extolled its wealth of color and imasery. 
But the most enthusiastic praise Was 
reserved for the exquisite loveliness of 
the author's prose. Lewis Gannet wrote 
in the New York Herald Tribune, “Tt 
breathes the aroma of beauty.” The New 
York Sun said, ‘Contemporary writing 
is sorely in need of such form and style.” 
And from the Philadelphia Public L ed. Ser, 


“Narrated in prose 


TH kK LOVE of flawless beauty.” 


x{the FOOLISH ANGEL 
by Helen Beauclerk 


decorations by Edmund Dulac $2.50 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 


received. 


Belles Lettres 


Tue Literary Works oF Count pre GoBINEAU. 
By Arnold H. Rowbotham. Paris: Champion. 

A New Approacu To Poetry. By Elsa Chapin 
and Russell Fhomas. University of Chicago 
Press. $2. 

Nocturne IN St. Gaupen’s. By James Sydney 
Johnson. American Institute of Graphic Arts. 

Tue EiGHTeen-Seventies. Edited by Harley 
Granville-Barker. Macmillan. $4. 

Kinprep Arts: Conversation and Public _ 
ing. By Henry W. Taft. Macmillan. $2.5 

CoNTEMPORARY AMERICAN LITERATURE. By 
John Mattheus Manly and Edith Rickert. 
Harcourt, Brace. $2.25. 

A History oF Enouisu Literature. 
Legouts and Louis Cozamian. 
$5.50. 

TRADITION AND HuGcu Watpore. By Clemence 
Dane. Doubleday, Doran. $2 net. 

THe American Novet. By Grant Overton. 
Lippincott. $1. 

Wuy I Am a Jew. By Edmond Fleg. Bloch. 

ALL IN THE Famity. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
Putnam. 2.50. 


by Emile 
Macmillan. 


Biography 


Gortue. By Jean Marie Carré. Coward-Mc- 
Cann. $3. 
CuitpHoop iN Exire. By Shmarya Levin. 


Harcourt, Brace. $3.50 
Tue Comepies oF SHAKESPEARE. Decorations 
by James Daugherty. Warcourt, Brace. $3. 


Drama 


How To See a Pray. By Richard Burton. 
Macmillan. $2. 
A Dictionary or Actors. By Edwin Nungezer. 


Yale University Press. $5. 


Economics 
Money. By D. H. Robertson. Warcourt, Brace. 
$1.25 
WertTuHeim Lectures ON INpusrrRiaL RELA- 
Tions. Harvard University Press. $3. 


Education 


ENGtisH ARCHITECTURE. By Arthur Stratton. 
Lippincott. $1. 

Heattu Hasirs. By S. Weir Newmayer and 
Edwin C. Broome. American Book Co. 

Tue Way To Keep Went. By S. Weir New- 
mayer and Edwin C. Broome. American Book 
Co. 

Tue Human Bopy anp Its Care. 
Newmayer and Edwin C. Broome. 
Book Co. 

Tatrers. By Margaret J. McElroy and Jessica 
O. Younge. American Book Co. 

Tue Prayroap To Heatru. By S. Weir New- 
mayer and Edwin C. Broome. American Book 
Co. 

Founpers oF Our NATION. 
Halleck and Juliette Frantz. 
Co. 

Worcp History 1n THE Makino. By Albert E. 
McKinley, Arthur C. Howland, and Matthew 
L. Dann. American Book Co. 

on 


By S. Weir 
American 


By Reuben Post 
American Book 


Fiction 
MURDER AT BRATTON GRANGE. By 
JOHN RuHopE. Dodd, Mead. 1929. $2. 


Here’s a book designed to earn the scorn 
of all true lovers of detective stories. The 
author cheats most abominably. . The title 
itself, as a matter of fact, is a little on the 
shady side, but the real dirty work appears 
in Chapter IV wherein the author, in his 
own person, says one of his characters did 
certain things which he later is shown not 
to have done. It’s very lamentable, and, 
what’s worse, not really necessary. Sir 
Hector Davidson’s body was found in a 
Ford truck at the door of his country house, 
very dead, with a home-made wire stiletto 
in his heart. A heavy box supposed to have 
contained valuable machine-patterns was 
gone from the truck. By the time Doctor 
Priestly, with much going over and over 
of the same ground, gets to the solution the 
murderer has been tried and acquitted, and 
is beyond the law. He has, however, a deadly 
disease which can be trusted to remove him 
in a year or two. 


THE LISTENING POST. By Grace S. 
RICHMOND. Doubleday, Doran. 1929. 
$2. 

Grace §. Richmond’s gift of handling 
with pleasant ease people and situations in 
which the good always eventually pre- 
dominates has won for her a large circle 
of readers who will be very well pleased 
with his latest novel, “The Listening Post.” 
Perhaps it is the well-intentionedness of 
the author shining through the well-inten- 
tionedness of characters that gives them 
some glow of reality even when they are 
most put upon to bring the story a desired 
turn towards a desired end. Mrs. Richmond 
writes about people whom people like. 

In this case the people are: Judith Kent, 
beautiful, vital, and red haired (has there 


Many of them will be reviewed later. 


ever been a Richmond novel without a red- 
haired character? ); her husband who leaves 
her to go a-ranching in the west; Dr. Ken- 
nedy who comes to her as a friend, and 
much more than that gossip said, after her 
illness, and ever so many others, all in need 
of something, all broken in some way. And 
since the healing of human beings as in- 
dividuals, never in classes, is the delight 
and concern of the author in all her fiction, 
she turns an experienced hand here to the 
building up of these men and women and 
the several light romances which woven in 
together make up “The Listening Post.” 


THE PRIVACITY AGENT, and Other 
Modest Proposals. By BERNARD K,. SAND- 
WELL, Dutton. 1929. 

Canadian writers, indeed Canadian people, 
are indistinguishable from Americans. One 
can usually place a Virginian as at least 
coming from the South, probably a Middle 
Westerner or Far Westerner, possibly a Bos- 
tonian; but I know of no signs by which a 
Torontoan can be told from a Buffalonian, 
or even a Montreal man from a Philadel- 
phian. And Professor Sandwell’s satire re- 
sembles less that of his more broadly hu- 
morous colleague at McGill, Stephen Lea- 
cock, than it does the satire of Samuel! 
Crothers of Boston. It is not so clever, but 
it is in the same tradition of Holmes. There 
is more in it than ingenious bantering. The 
Privacity Agent reminds us of Mr. Croth- 
ers’s Independent Order of Turning Worms. 
The revolt of quiet people, who wish to pos- 
sess their own souls in peace, and who, being 
quiet, do not reveal their multitudious num- 
bers, has already done something in the way 
of zoning laws, and of curbing the painful 
signboard, but that something is not much. 
Mr. Crother was for organizing the powers 
of disturbed privacy into a sort of secret 
society. Professor Sandwell suggests a pro- 
fessional adviser, but admits that privacy to 
most who want it and have it not, is a lux- 
ury, and a privacy agent would render a 
difficult and high-priced service. He in- 
vents the word “privacity” in order to ob- 
tain a balanced opposite of “publicity.” 


PRIVATE SECRETARY. By ALAN 
BRENER SCHULTZ. Simon & Schuster. 
1929. $2.50. 

Is life beyond the frosted doors of big 
business as full of wise-cracking, flirtation, 
and general whoopee as “Private Secretary” 
would lead one to believe? If so, why do 
the people who spend their days in offices 
spend their evenings at musical comedies? 
The two seem so much alike. So no wonder 
Alan Schultz’s novel is amusing, and no 
wonder it is a little unconvincing, in its 
initial ebullience. The whole first half of 
the book is a running fire of modern badi- 
nage with every conversational opening an- 
swered on the spur of the moment with ex- 
actly the snappy retort which in real life 
can only be thought of hours after the party 
is over, No one, from the telephone girl, 
who must be awarded the belt for eight- 
cylinder repartee, down to the much less lo- 
quacious mother of the heroine, ever fails 
to hit the epigrammatic nail squarely on 
the head. 

But out of this fusilade of persiflage May 
Linden gradually emerges as an individual. 
It takes half the novel to materialize a per- 
son out of a private secretary. Mary’s 
problem objectively is what shall be her re- 
lations with the three men she has succeeded 
in drawing to her—Jim, elegant, successful, 
and self-centered; Ronny, writing advertis- 
ing and dreaming art, fascinating and un- 
dependable; and the sturdy, steady, unexcit- 
ing Joe. But, subjectively, Mary’s mor: 
fundamental problem is the complete exter- 
nality of her being. She must always be 
getting things, amusement, comfort, assur- 
ance, from the world about her, because 
within her there is no world. She has set 
herself a goal that can almost be weighed 
and counted. If circumstances and impulses 
turn her from it, that is never because she 
has guessed its secondary nature. 


EXTRAORDINARY WOMEN. By Comp- 
TON MACKENZIE. Macy-Masius. 1929. 
To treat Lesbianism, ancient or modern, 

as a theme for jest and light laughter is a 

task requiring a more classicaf @gtlook than 

Mr. Compton Mackenzie se to possess. 

Pierre Louys accomplished the feat magnific- 

ently and joyously in “Les Aventures du 

Roi Poussole,” but Louys was by nature a 

non-moral Alexandrian who moved smil- 

ingly at perfect ease along the most cor- 
rupted currents. Mr. Mackenzie is merely 
(Continued on page 166) 
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Recent Worthwhile Books in Splendid way 


THE UNCERTAIN 
TRUMPET 


P~ A. S. M. Hutchinson 
Comedy, drama, and 
deep sincerity fill this 
= story of human rela- 
tions in a village of the 
i English hunting coun- 
try,where David Quest, 
the young vicar, finds three 
souls needing particular help 
—Sir Pelham Heritage, whose 
sins are of the spirit; his charm- 
ing wife, Dawn; and his half- 
brother, Banjo, whose sins are 
of the flesh. $2.50 


THE STORY OF 
GOVERNMENT 


By Sir Charlies Petrie 

Starting with the earliest form 
of government known, this book 
traces its development down the 
ages to the dictatorships and So- 
viets, the commissions and gov- 

ernor generalships of to-day. 
$3.50 


ALL QUIET ON THE 
WESTERN FRONT 


By Erich Maria Remaraue 

“This brilliantly 
vivid and poignant 
story is unquestion- 
ably the best story of 
the World War.’”’— 
H. L. Mencken in 
The American Mer- 
cury. The war novel everyone 
is reading—-the international 
best seller. Now in its 240th 
thousand in America. $2.50 


The Brilliant and Distinguished Sequel 
to JALNA—the Atlantic 
$10,000 Prize Novel — 


WHITEOAKS 
OF JALNA 


By 


In this new story of the White- 
oak family you will again meet 
the tyrannizing old 
grandmother; Renny, with his 
fascination for women; Eden, 
poet and prodigal; Alayne, his 
disillusioned wife ; Finch; Piers, 
the lover of the land, and little Wakefield. 


You will find it even more dramatic than 
in its revelation of fascinating intrigues 
and the clash of distinct personalities. 


Gertrude Atherton says: ‘‘I found ‘Whiteoaks 
of Jalna’ even more interesting than ‘Jalna’, 
and no one could say more than that. 
mind those are two of the finest novels ever 
45th Thousand! 


Adeline, 








‘‘Talna” 


published in America.” 


Boston 








LITTLE, 


An important biography which reveals Jefferson 
as the only original political thinker 
America has produced 


THOMAS 
JEFFERSON: 


The Apostie of Americanism 
By GILBERT CHINARD 


Professor Chinard, who has written several 
studies of Jefferson from various angles, 
now presents a complete, well-rounded, and 
eminently readable account of Jefferson’s 
public and private life and the development 
of his ideas and principles. It has remained 
for a French professor in an American university to show 
that Jefferson, despite his long residence in France, was 
practically uninfluenced by French ideas. 

The author follows Jefferson’s career as a statesman, 
through his presidency, to his last days at Monticello. He 
has searched through thousands of unpublished Jefferson 
manuscripts, finding many that threw new light on his 
encyclopedic mind. 548 pages. With 8 illustrations. $5.00 





BRITISH PLAYS 
FROM THE 
RESTORATION 
TO 1820 


Edited by 
Montrose J. Moses 


“These two volumes are some- 
thing more than reprinted texts 
of eighteen famous plays. Their 
editor contributes, in addition to 
a general preface, an introduc- 
tion to the work of each drama- 
tist, a general discussion of the 
“Dramatists of the Comedy of 
Manners,” and a bibliography. 
Facsimiles of title pages, and 
excellent reproductions of por- 


one is more 


traits, give added value.’’— The 
Boston Transcript. With 73 i- 
lustrations. 2 volumes. $12.50 


FRANCE: A Short 


History 
By Henry Dwight Sedgwick 


“Mr. Sedgwick chooses his 
material with fine selectiveness, 
composes it with excellent em- 
phasis and writes with ease, 
charm and pictorial power. His 
history is an informing presenta- 
tion and a work of art.’’—The 
Springfield Republican. An At- 
lantic Book. With 12 illustrations 
and a-‘map. $3.50 


mon world. 


To my 


$2.50 


These books are for sale at all Booksellers 


BROWN AND COMPANY 


ln ana ah hh LLL LL LL BD  &  & & & & & of 


We shall be glad to send you, on request, a copy of our complete Announcement of New Books for the Autumn 


LIFE AND LABOR 
IN THE OLD SOUTH 


By Ulrich B. Phillips 
This vivid his- 

tory, awarded the : 
prize offered by i” 
Little, Brown and 
Company for the 
best unpublished 
work on American 
history, “is as full of entertain- 
ment as it is of meat. An amaz- 
ing lot of facts new to all of us 
are placed in perspective with 
the facts known to most of us.” 


The New York Times. With 
45 illustrations, 4 maps. $4.00 
JOAN OF ARC 


By Hilaire Belloc 


Concisely, clearly, beautifully, 
one of England’s foremost artists 
in prose has written the sublime 
story of the maid of Domremy 
who became, just five hundred 
years ago, “The Maid of Or- 
leans.”” His pen has created a 
living and unforgettable portrait 
and background. $1.75 


IRELAND: The 
Rock Whence 
i Was Hewn 


By Donn Byrne 

Here. is the speech, 
the gesture, the face, 
the smile, the inner 
heart and soul of the 
Ireland which this 
great romantic novel- 
ist loved and so often evoked in 
his best writing. With 23 illus- 
trations and a map. $2.50 





Penetrating criticism interwoven with 
sound psychology in a remarkably well 
written and engaging biography 


HAW THORNE 


By 


NEWTON ARVIN 


Of all American authors, no 
individual, 
appealing to a biographer, or 
more engaging to the student of 
American life and letters than 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Mr. Arvin 
has analyzed both the man and 
his works, showing how his characters grew out 
of his own subconscious and how they illuminate 
the man’s own inner and futile struggles to ad- 
just himself to the common thoughts of a com- 





more 














All the usual facts of a biography —Hawthorne's 
career at both Boston and Salem custom houses, 
his marriage, his various places of abode, his 
consulship in England and his travels abroad— 
have their place in the book, but the most valu- 
able and individual quality of Mr. Arvin’s study 
is his understanding of the man and his appre- 
ciation of his work. With 12 illustrations. $3.50 





Publishers 
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‘Mr. Stout... ploughs straight, deep furrows through the black soil in which Gabriel 
innunzio and D. H. Lawrence staked out claims.’’'—New York Herald-Tribune. 


REX STOUT 
Author of 


The most discussed and the most ex- 








citing of the new fall novels. 5 days 
after the publication of this psychological thriller the drama- 
tic rights to it were sold. There has been time for only three 


reviews, all of which have been exultingly enthusiastic: 


DAVID C. TILDEN in Books (New York Herald Tri- 
bune)—’“HOW LIKE A GOD-an extraordinarily 
brilliant and fascinating piece of work—is, aston- 
ishingly, a first novel. And though its author ap- 
pears to have served no apprenticeship, he is not 
only a fluent master of his art but a molder of new 
forms, as well. It is written with unobtrusive com- 
petence and utter persuasiveness. Mr. Stout is a 
sympathetic explorer of the dark regions of sex 
psychoses; his version of what he finds there is 
glowingly articulate.’’ 


HARRY HANSEN in The World—”“HOW LIKE 
A GOD, a remarkable first novel by Rex Stout, 
is the story of a man unable to break the bonds 
of an ignoble passion. The influence of the story- 
teller grows with the story, and the climax is inev- 
itable ... The author's story-telling device is novel 
and ingenious. At no time is the whole story 
revealed at once.’”” 


LEWIS GANNETT in the New York Herald Tribune 
(daily edition) —’’You do not know until page 
215 who the girl is that he intends to kill, nor 
until page 312 what he will do when he finally 
unlocks the door at the head of the stairs and 
faces that girl; but page by page you come to 
understand this miserable, determined yet irreso- 
lute man... It is a novel technique but unob- 
trusive and successful.’’ 


$2.50 All Bookstores »« »« THE VANGUARD PRESS 























"There must be a man 


ey=yaltaletmial-m elele).aaume 


5). by JOHN T. WINTERICH 


MORE THAN 100 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


Send this Coupon to Your Bookseller or to the Publishers 


Send me BOOKS AND THE MAN 
by JOHN T. WINTERICH ($5.00) ne 


| GREENBERG 
PUBLISHER 


160 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 
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The New Books 
Fiction 
(Continued from page 164) 
an Englishman on a moral holiday—which 
is a less inspiring spectacle. In ‘“Extra- 
ordinary Women” he has transplanted Les- 
bianism from ‘Egean to Tyrrhenian waters 
and from the day of Pericles to the day 
of Mussolini; he has also reduced it from 
passion to sentimentalism, thereby, naturally, 
making it both more objectionable and less 
interesting. 

The scene of the novel is the now fa- 
miliar and, alas, beginning-to-be-tiresome 
island of Sirene, where Mr. Mackenzie’s 
ladies of mellifluous names—Rosalba, Rory, 
Lulu, etcetera—bask in Mediterranean sun- 
light and indulge in their sub-tropical emo- 
tions. The characters are insufficiently amus- 
ing to justify their existence as a mere 
spectacle, and of other purpose in the book 
there is no sign. It is, of course, utterly 
impossible for Mr. Mackenzie to be long 
dull at a time;. indeed, there are many pag¢s 
written with something of his old verve; 
but there is no grip upon his central theme. 
It is a far, sad cry from “Sinister Street” 
and “Sylvia Scarlett” to ‘Extraordinary 
Women.”. The most satisfying thing about 
the book is the binding, which, with its 
mauve and black colorings and delicate 
symmetry of lines, is worthy to house th 
work which Mr. Mackenzie ought to have 
written. 


THE MAJOR’S CANDLESTICKS. By 
GrorGE A. BIRMINGHAM. Bobbs-Merrill. 
1929. $2. 

The Reverend J. J. Meldon whose jovial 
sarrulities did so much to make “Spanish 
Gold” a treasury of chuckles, serves again 
to enliven Mr, Birmingham’s newest farce. 
With the same ingratiating wit and effort- 
less ingenuity—those unique Gallic and 
typically Birmingham qualities—the Rever- 
end continues to move metaphorical moun- 





‘tains and subdue the lion in his lair. A 


jollier friar, a more resourceful fictional 
companion you would look far to find. 

At times the sheer inventiveness of this 
novel beggars the imagination. J. J. lets 
nothing stand between him and the recovery 
of Major Kent’s seven silver candlesticks 
from the muddy bed of the river Shannon, 
where the Major lost them in his haste to 
flee from the insurrectionist insanity of the 
Irish Free Staters. The colorful curtain be- 
fore which this clever tale is enacted is of 
Ireland in its dogdays, corrupt, factious, 
and childishly naif. 

What richer soil in which to sow the 
dragon teeth of invention! What more 
practiced planter than the Reverend J. J. 
Meldon! A more diabolic cleric with a 
genius for making simple situations com- 
plex there never was in the history of con- 
temporary comedy. 

If it is whimsy you like and a laugh that 
broadens over 334 pages, then it is “The 
Major’s Candlesticks” you should be read- 
ing. If it is information you are wanting 
about the Irish, then it is Mr. Birmingham 
who can give you more of it in his neat, 
humorous, and sardonic way than you are 
likely to get from the profound proletarian 
dramas of Mr. Sean O’Casey. 


LABYRINTH. By GERTRUDE DIAMANT. 
Coward-McCann. 1929. $2.50. 
Writers of promise, like precocious chil- 

dren, are often disappointing in their sub- 

sequent ineffectuality. Gertrude Diamant 
has been hailed as such for some time now, 
and the flurry of applause provoked by her 
fledgling attempts in the short story line 
was as flattering as any young author could 
wish. Unfortunately, however, a writer 
cannot show promise indefinitely. The 
crisis of a first novel arose, and “Labyrinth” 
almost stammers in its self-consciousness. 

The author made an attempt to do some- 

thing new and significant, but was handi- 

capped by a lack of anything important to 
convey. 

There is no story, and, after reading 
the bitter end, one realizes that no char- 
acter is any more important than the others. 
A false impression is created in the opening 
chapter that the two artists there introduced 
—men suffering from the shock of war 
(and the War, by the way, has become 
monotonous as a first premise)—might do 
something or find something later to solve 
their problems of adjustment, but this ex- 
pectation is relinquished long before Poldy 
commits suicide or Lewis awakes from a 
good night’s rest to find that he is his old 
self again. Everyone in the book seems to be 
suffering in some degree from hyperesthesia ; 
“his eyebrows looked like the stringy roots 
of something growing inside the head” to 
one character, and so on and on in this 
world of exposed nerve ends. Miss Dia- 
mant’s people are neurological charts ex- 
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plained for the layman through revelatory 
similes, but to no purpose. z 

This must be a “psychologic: fei 
Not the kind that wee we baal 
meaning to action, but a new kind pte 
makes you feel that you have just 
tmp through a ; 
equipped 


made a 
psychopathic ward, un- 
“quip with the proper background to 
Justify such a trip. The 
obvious, but what about it? 
THE BOY PROPHET. By EDMOND FLEG 
Translated by D. L. Orna. * 


1929. $2. 


condition is 


Dutton. 

It all bega : " 

ts gan when Claude was five ve; 
eid He i eee , s Rve years 
co e was walking in the garden of 
Notre Dame wit i r j 
, 1 with his nurse. A man in « 
cassock stopped them and said, “What a 

stty little chan. = . 
pretty little chap, a real Infant Jesus.” But 
when the nurse murmured, “He is a little 
Jew, Father,” the man said, “What a pity!” 
walked away. From that time Claude’s 
ife wi vote i i 

is devoted to finding out what it 
meant to be a little Jew. 

The Seine swirls around the Isle-Saint- 
Louis, and to and fro across the bridges goes 
Claude, sometimes accompanied by his little 
Catholic friend, Mariette. As he grows older 
he keeps a kind of diary and it is this diary 
which Edmond Fleg has transcribed in “The 

ee gad gr ; 

Boy Prophet, an exquisite thing, as firm 
and fragile as an ivory crucifix. It tells 
of the boy’s tender mother and of his 
father, the fine ironic rational 


ist who has 
long since left the synagogue; it reveals 
the boy’s agonized, precocious introspection; 
with light humor it shows his debt to the 
Boy Scouts; it traces his desperate endeavor 
to become a Christian through love of 
Mariette the devout, who can pray for the 
Jews but never marry one of them; above 
all, it follows his struggle to discover the 
faith of the Prophets amid the arid desert 
of Jewish formalism, the fasts and forbid- 
den meats, the six hundred and thirteen com- 
mandments, Will Claude end as a Christian 
like Mariette, a rationalist like his father, 
or a Jew like the rabbi his instructor? Note 
Guite any of these. He is a mystic and he 
sees the mystic vision. 
‘ 

There was a great light, and in that light a 
great Cross, and on that Cross Jesus, bleeding, 
agonized. And he said: 

“The Messiah of Peace, the Messiah of 
Justice, he whom I wished to be, he whom I was 
not, the Messiah, hasten his advent.” 


On the Fourteen of July, amid the falling 
fireworks, Claude tells Mariette of his 
vision. Horrified, she runs from him. Jesus 
not the Messiah ! 


“T shall go to the convent. I shall stay in 
the convent all my life.” 

“Mariette! Mariette!” 

“J shall pray for the Jews, I shall pray for 
the Jews all my life!” 


And Claude? 


Would it be right that Mariette should pray 
for the Jews all her life and that I should do 
nothing for them?” 


So, a skeptical devoted prophet, he goes 
to Palestine among the Zionists, and the 
diary closes. 


EAGLES FLY HIGH. By E. B. DEWING. 

Stokes. 1929. $2. 

There is a type of personality so tenuous, 
so fragile, that it seems a breath of influ- 
ence must destroy it which yet in the face 
of bitterest opposition maintains itself in 
its integrity. Such a personality is Selena 
Martin of “Eagles Fly High.” In spite 
of an annoyingly personal, from-author-to- 
reader style, this strange, aloof Selina grows 
in her convincing personality until, by the 
end of the book, no one of her inexplicable 
moods or moves can be repudiated. Selina 
is, she may not be explained, but she cannot 
be denied. However improbable her end 
from her beginning, it is the improbability 
of life rather than of fiction. But Selina 
is surrounded by lay figures whose inade- 
quacy is doubly apparent in contrast with 
her simpler reality. 

The scenes about Selina and the people 
with whom. she lives most closely in con- 
tact are constantly changing. At one time 
she is an ill-paid sewing girl, at another 
she is one of the best-known designers in 
New York. She becomes the wife of an un- 
known professor in a small western school, 
later she has for husband a wealthy, Jewish 
New Yorker. One summer she spends on 
a New England farm with an intense little 
Russian hunchback, another season finds her 
luxuriously and languidly in Paris, the cen- 
ter of fashionable interest. Her first de- 
cisive act is one of sharp, unthinking im- 
pulse; her last, of grave, considered sacri- 
fice, Yet she has been Selina through it 
all_—taking from experience only that 
which would make her more herself, letting 
slip from her everything that was alien. 

(Continued on page 168) 
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STILL ON TOP OF THE BOOK WORLD 


Henry 
Ae? 


The Personal History of a 
Dynast and His Wives 


By FRANCIS HACKETT 




































The Far-from-Innocents 
Abroad Reign in 


AMERICAN 
COLONY 


By CHARLES 
BRACKETT 


Author of 






A Novel That Will 
Haunt You for Days 


RED 
ENDING 
By 


HARRY HERVEY 


Author of 
Congai, ete. 







Weekend, etc. 
A brilliant, pene. 


“In turning his at- trating and poison- 


tention from the 
East to the aristo- 
cratic city of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, 
Harry Hervey has 
unblinkingly vio- 
lated a romantic tra- 
dition, and has made 
a proud old town the 
setting for a terrific 
tragédy of unre- 
strained mother-love. 
His book undoubted- 
ly will shock Charles- 
ton, but disregarding 
this feature, it is a pow- 
erful psychological 
study that leaves an 
impression of terror 
and pity one is likely 
to be hours shaking 
off.”— HERSCHELL 
BRICKELL. Just Published 
$2.50 


ous novel.”—Alex- 
ander Woollcott: 
New Yorker. 





“The best novel of 
the late summer 
season.” — Edward 
Hope, N. ¥ Herald 


. ‘ . ‘ Tribune. 
For six months, “the finest biography of our 


times” has remained the most demanded biography 

of our times. Not many books destined to be classics 
are crowned at once, but from the day HENRY THE VIIIth 
was published critics whose reactions are usually dissimilar, 
in publications whose policies vary widely, met in a common 
league in praise of this book. Here are a few of the coinciding 
opinions from such diverging sources as: 


N. Y. Times: “A book like this upholds the dignity of con- 
temporary letters.” 
The New Yorker: “It is a book of lasting distinction and im- 
portance. Its absorbing interest is beyond challenge.” 
N. Y. Herald Tribune: “This is a gorgeous 
book.” 

Judge: “The book-of-the-year.” 


“It will amuse, en- 
liven and delight. It 
simply must be read 
by all Americans who 
get around much.” 
—Phila. Record. 
“A picture of the 
American colony on 
the Riviera that makes 
us sit up and take 
notice. Very amusing 
and fresh as paint.”— 
Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. 3rd Printing | 
$2.50 
= = = 8 
A Popular Novel by a 
Distinguished Novelist 


THE FIDDLER 


By SARAH 
GERTRUDE MILLIN 


Author of God’s 
Stepchildren, etc. 


Still Commanding a Legion 


of Readers 


THE WOMAN 
WHO 
COMMANDED 
500,000,000 MEN 
By CHARLES PETTIT, 
Author of Elegant In- 
fidelities of Madame Li 


Pei Fou, etc. 


The New Republic: “An amazing performance alive with imagination 
and gorgeously apparelled in style.” 
Graphic Survey: “Endlessly fascinating. The style is a dazzling 
delight. The breathless excitement is constant. ‘Tis a grand 
book in the grand manner.” 
The public has already bought 200,000 copies. It is 
still making it the best-selling non-fiction book in the 
country. 
To read HENRY THE VIIIth is to want to possess 
it. Not to have read this great book is to 
have denied yourself an experience of 
rich and unfailing delight. 


Profusely Illustrated 


“One would be unneces- 
sarily blind not to see as 
an exciting popular nov- 
el this story of an un- 
faithful wife.”— Walter 
Yust, Phila. Ledger. 

“Gravely beautiful and 
so splendidly real that 
you feel that you have 
shaken hands and talked 


to th le in it.”2— " ‘ : cae 
o the people in it."—Lon It may bring riches to the pauper—tlove to the loveless—health to the ailing 
don Times. , 

“The sly, witty sophistries 


“Mrs. Millin is merciless 

and beautifully tender.” of The Son of the Grand 
— William Soskin, N. Y. Eunuch are preserved in 
Evening Post. this fictionized biography 


of China’s Catherine the 


Have you read this absorb- 
ing novel? Your Silent Partner Great.”— Brooklyn Eagle. 


Third Printing $2.50 By LOTHROP STODDARD Fourth Printing $2.50 


* Brilliant...[t illuminates 
with passion the myste- 
rious court of the Violet 
City-—N. ¥. Herald 
Tribune. 






$3.00 


“A witty and unscrupu- 
lous book.” — N. Y. Eve- 
ning Post. 


No one is too successful to scorn, or too unsuccessful to hope for, Luck. The lucky break, the lucky chance—comes to every- 
one. Read this astonishing book to find out the important part Luck played in the careers of such famous people as John D. 
Rockefeller, Thomas A. Edison, Alice Foote MacDougall, Julius Rosenwald, Clarence D. Chamberlin, Calvin Coolidge, Marion 
Talley, Theodore Roosevelt and countless others. Read this amazing book to see what part Luck may play in your life. 

Published Friday, Sept. 13th. dibs $2.50 


Thousands Have Succumbed to Perelmangitis { stitches in the side } 


DAWN GINSBERGH’S REVENGE 


By S. J. PERELMAN 


ae 

The mad waggery of Perelman who has hit upon a new genre in humor,” says the N. Y. Evening Post. “As screamingly cock- 
eyed as an insane asylum on a Roman holiday. Mr. Perelman is a gagman, Beerbohm and Groucho Marx rolled into one,” 
says.Judge. We say... This book does not stop at Yonkers! Third Printing Outrageously illustrated Priceless (2.00) 


HORACE Rm LIVERIGHT .. 


GOOD | BOOKS 
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| = is grace in 
all of Donn Byrne’s books. There 


is greatness in FIELD OF HONOR” 
—PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER 


















Ulli jj// FIELD OF HONOR is an epic of 
the Napoleonic wars, the last and 
greatest novel Donn Byrne ever 
wrote. Against the darkling back- 
ground of the wars that were 
shaking Europe is hung the beau- 
tiful romance of Jocelyn and 
Garrett Dillon. Battles, intrigues, 
clear swift glimpses of the me- 
teoric heroes of the day, all 
flash by with the fiery richness of 


7 style that is Donn Byrne's and no 





one’s else. 
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BY DONN BYRNE 


Published by THE CENTURY CO. 





At All Bookstores - $2.50 
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THE MIND 


Tricks and Deceptions of the Subconscious, 
And How to Cope With Them 
By WILLIAM S. SADLER, M.D., F.A.CSS. 
Delving into the occult depths of our own mind is the new adventure. Dr. 
Sadler, using language which the layman can easily understand, leads us 
through hitherto unexplored regions of that mysterious world within us, 


letting us see the “subconscious” in the performance of its good acts and 
also of its malicious and harmful tricks. 


Sex Life 
Baffled Love 


W orries 


Neuroticism Repressed Desires 


Melancholia Complexes 
Hypnotism 


Spiritualism 


Telepathy 
Neurasthenia Hysteria 


Dreams Dreads Obsessions 


What They Are---How They Affect Us 


He |} diseovered the eause of much imaginary ill-health among women and of 
ilu among men, and tells what methods are used to prevent and 





Dr. Sadler is an authority in this field, drawing upon his twenty-three years of 
| nec as Direetor of the Chicago Institute of Research and Diagnosis for a large 
unt f inte t cases by way of illustration. Altho the author of many books 

on mental hygiene, Dr, Sadler’s “The Mind at Mischief” is his crowning work—an 
original contribution to psychological science, yet written so that the ordinary 
ader ¢ t the full thrill of its revelations. 

Che are by Robert H., Gault, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology at 

h thw n rsity, and Aleyer Solomon, Associate in Neurology, Northwestern 
University M olleg« 





“Of Tremendous Personal Help’’ 


Donald H. Laird, Ph.D., Sci.D., Director Colgate Psychological Laboratory: 
ny people will find Dr. Sadler’s ‘The Mind at Mischief’ of tremendous personal 
help, and every one will find it interesting and profitable reading. It is sound, up- 
fad free, and deals with vital, personal and social situations.” 


{ll Bookstores. 8vo, Cloth, 410 pages, $4.00; by mail, $4.14. 








° ° by James Alexander. Published sev- 

Thought-Control In Everyday Life, eral months ago, this book is reach- 

ing an increasingly large number of readers weekly and another printing (the 4th) 
is on the press, 

Many, many readerg agree with that eminent citizen and ex-editor of The 
Ladies Home Journal, Edward W. Bok, when he says: “It has in it the qualities that 
would make thousands more intelligent about themselves, happier, moré cheerful 
and more successful. It is a veritable path to know thyself and the path in this 
case is very easy to treal; arguments are easily understood; methods are clearly 
expressed; we see ourselves in a car looking glass. As a_ so-called ‘self-helpful’ 
book I know not its equal for simplicity and easy understanding.” 

All Bookstores, Cloth. 275 pages. $2.00. By mail, $2.14, 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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The New Books 


Juvenile 
(Continued from page 166) 
(The Children’s Bookshop appears on 
pages 160 and 162) 

IF YOU WANT TO FLY. By ALEXANDER 
KLEMIN. Coward-McCann. 1929. $2.50. 
What boy, or girl, as a matter of fact, 

does not dream of soaring far above the 

crowded cities and rolling country side, pi- 
loting his or her own airplane? Unfortu- 
nately few fully realize the technical knowl- 
edge that a good pilot must acquire to do 
so safely. “If You Want to Fly” is a de- 
cidedly different book from any other we 
know of written about the science of flight. 

Not a bit of all the highly technical and 

important theory that now controls airplane 

design and flying has been omitted, but it 
has all been put into a very palatable form; 

a story about Peter Jones and his Uncle Jim 

Dawson, In doing so the author has not 

sacrificed one iota of truth and fact for the 

sake of fiction. Here is an outstanding ex- 
ample of what can be done for boys with 
difficult technical data. Professor Klemin 
is a well known aeronautical expert, whose 
experiences date from pre-war days and who 
has written many technical articles, built 
airplanes, and flown them, and is now the 
head of the Aeronautical School of New 

York University. 

CAPTAIN MADELEINE, By Mary 
ConsTaANcE DuBois, Century. 1928. 
$1.75. 

This is the story of fourteen-year-old 
Madeleine of Verecheres, who, in the days 
when Canada was New France, held her 
father’s fort against an attack of hostile 
Iroquois bent on recapturing a French boy 
and girl who had taken refuge in the fort. 
The girl, Agnes de Clermont, had been for 
three years a kindly treated prisoner of the 
Mohawks, who regarded her as sacred be- 
cause of her blue eyes and light hair, The 
first part of the book is devoted to her stay 
among these People of the Long House. 
The communal life is accurately, if lightly, 
sketched. To the modern mind Miss Du- 
Bois’s portrayal of the flowery symbolism 
of the Indians’ speech, and their almost ritu- 
alistic formality in certain matters of polite 
behavior, are so at variance with their 
known brutality as to seem incredible. There 
is ample verification, however, in Edna 
Kenton’s “The Indians of North America,” 
which is an abridgment of “The Jesuit Re- 
lations and Allied Documents,” a source 
book of first value. 

The main theme of Miss DuBois’s story 
is the heroism of young Captain Madeleine, 
and her success in outwitting and outfight- 
ing the Mohawks. The most captious par- 
ent will find it as wholesome as a glass of 
milk, and as innocuous. What is more im- 
portant, most children will find it thrilling 
enough to read twice. 


Miscellaneous 
FATAL KISSES, By ELLiorr O?DONNELL. 

Dufheld. 1929. $2.50. 

Looking beyond the cinematish name of 
this book to the thickly double-lettered name 
of the author, one realizes that the emphasis 
will be on the “fatal” rather than on the 
“kisses,” for Elliott O’Donnell is the writer 
of “Strange Disappearances,” “Strange Sea 
Mysteries,” and the like, and thinks no more 
of a dish of poison than ordinary folk do 
of a dish of tea. These kisses will not be 
fatal through any length of fervor of their 
own, but because Mr. O’Donnell has caught 
human nature up to its old tricks of want- 
ing new husbands or wives for old, or the 
fortune of some stupid person too mean to 
die a natural death. 

The book contains fourteen miniature 
crime stories based on fact, or near fact. It 
would make a good source bock of skeleton 
plots for mystery stories. Several of the 
sketches have been written up before, but 
usually in much longer form. Mr. O’Don- 
nell has an extremely simple way of pre- 
senting his material, introducing the most 
naive asides on feminism, morals, female 
wiles, and kindred topics, which rather dis- 
arms criticism in the reader. While pundits 


debate the question as to whether or not 
Elizabeth was the Virgin Queen, this author 
calmly strips the good lady of the last shreds 
of respectable doubt. He forestalls serious 
attacks on his authenticity, consciously, by 
giving his source as tradition and, uncon- 
sciously, by admitting that the gentlemanly 
recipient of the queenly favors was a fore- 
bear of his own. 

These death-dealing kisses are adminis- 
tered in many countries and in various pe- 
riods of history. The story of the beautiful 
and wicked Marie Tarnowska (for whom 
the author has no kind word) weaves itself 
through the later days of aristrocratic 
Russia. The Marquise de Brinvilliers killed 
the men she kissed in seventeenth-century 
France. It was in England, mid-eighteenth 
century, that pretty Mary Blandy put her 
little lace handkerchief over her face as the 
signal for her execution. And so it goes. 
Lovely ladies everywhere, kissing, killing, 
and dying. 


THE TRIAL OF JOHN DONALD MER- 
RETT (Notable British Trials). Edited 
by WILLIAM RouGHEaAD. Edinburgh: 
William Hodge & Co. 1929. 

This trial does not make as good reading 
as some others in this fine series, but it has 
its points. For one thing, it is edited by 
William Roughead, the nonpareil amongst 
crime writers. His introduction is a model 
of what that sort of thing ought to be; 
clear, concise, disinterested, and with an en- 
tire absence of writing for effect. 

Young Merrett, aet. 17 and precocious, 
was tried simultaneously for the murder of 
his mother and for forging her name—or, 
to be exact, “uttering” checks in her name. 
Surely such a trial could not have taken 
place outside of Scotland. The complexity 
of the legal issues is dizzying. As to the 
murder, a verdict of “non proven” wis 
rendered, but the lad was found guilty of 
“uttering” and sentenced to a year in jail. 
The editor considers that he was lucky, and 
so did one reader. 

In the retrospect the authorities appear to 
have been unconsciously slow in making up 
their minds that a murder may have been 
committed, for nearly a year was allowed 
to elapse between the tragedy and the trial. 
It is this which makes for a slackening of 
interest in the account, The memories of 
witnesses had become so hazy it was a fore- 
gone conclusion that the lad could not be 
convicted. There can hardly be any doubt 
as to what happened, but, well, the accused 
was lucky. It is the sordid tale of a too- 
mature boy who was unable to keep a mo- 
torcycle and a dance-hall hostess on an al- 
lowance of ten shillings a week. It renders 
the reader uneasy as showing how murder 
might be committed with impunity, given a 
little luck. A touch of real horror is leut 
to the volume by the inclusion of two pho- 
tographs; one showing the boy at ten, a 
perfectly delightful child; the other a: he 
appeared at the time of the trial, a sullen, 
brutalized young bravo. It would make a 
parent tremble. 
Sea-Lore. By Stanley Rogers. Crowell. $2.75. 
FrencuH HomMonyMs AND Synonyms. By M. H. 

Larmoyre. Pitman. $1.<0. 

WINNING AND WorkinG. By J. C. F. Statham. 
Pitman. $6. 

How To SPEAK IN Pustic. By C. F. Carr and 
F. E. Stevens. Pitman. $1. 

Master oF My Fare. By Herschel T. Manuel. 
Century. $3. 

Tue New Encyciopepia or Music anno Mv- 
sic1ans. Edited by Waldo Selden Pratt. Mac 


millan. $2. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH HANpwriTING. By Robert 
Saudek. Morrow. $5. 

HEALTHFUL Livinc. By S. E. B Scribners. 
$2.50. 

Wuart Is Ricgur wirh Marriace. By Rol 
Binkley and Frances Williams Bi A 





pleton. $2.50. 

THe Man a Woman Marries. By Victor Cox 
Pedersen, M.D. Minton, Balch. 

Tue Concert-Gorr’s Liprary or DESCRIPTIVE 
Nores. By Rosa Newmarch. Vol. Il. Ox- 


ford University Press. 


THe PHYSIOLOGICAL MECHANICS OF PIANO 
TECHNIQUE. By Otto Ortmann, Dutton. 
$6.50. 

Track ATHLETICsS—Up to Date. By E 


H. Clark. Duffield. $2. 
(Con‘inued on page 174) 








Competition No. 68. 





The Wits’ Weekly | 


Conducted by Epwarp Davison 


A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the best Ten- 
nysonian lines—“‘Locksley Hall, 1929.” (Entries should not exceed thirty lines 
of the appropriate verse and must reach the Saturday Review office, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City, not later than the morning of October 7.) 
Competition No. 69. A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the best short 
rhymed poem called “The Firstborn.” 
Review office not later than the morning of October 14.) 


(Entries should reach the Saturday 
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SLX MONTHS 





FOR 4 DOLLAR 


A Special 
Introductory 
Offer 


So important, so interesting is the new pro- 
gramme of ScripNER’s MaGazine for the 
autumn, that we take this means of introduc- 
ing it to new readers. You get six numbers 
of ScripNeER’s for just one-half the regular 
subscription price. 











@ Charlie Chaplin by Waldo Frank 


New Divorce Courts for Old ! 
by a Chief Justice: vf | 


@ Can a Rich Man Be a Christian? | 











@ The Unknown Washington | 
by John Corbin rye | 


@ Hemingway's A Farewell to Arms’ : 








CRIBNER’S 


MAGAZINE 


These numbers will be distinguished by 


IMPORTANT ARTICLES BY LEADERS of 
American thought and American business on 
the economic and social future of this country. 


MORE DISTINCTIVE FICTION than any 
other of the high-grade magazines, by Ernest 
Hemingway, Conrad Aiken, Don Marquis, J. B. 
Connolly, Howard Brubaker, Stark Young, and 
many others. 


REVEALING EXPLORATIONS INTO 
CHARACTERS from George Washington to 
Charlie Chaplin, with the grand prospect of the 
biography of one fighting man by another—Jeb 
Stuart by Capt. John W. Thomason, Jr. of the 


Marines. 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY'S “A FAREWELL 
TO ARMS” reaches its great climax in the Sep- 


tember and October issues. 


“LITERARY SIGN-POSTS,” a new department 
introducing a new book critic, ROBERT E. 
SHERWOOD, begins in the September number. 


Each number will have “As I Like It,” by Wil 
liam Lyon Phelps, and “The Field of Art,” by 
Royal Cortissoz. 


Each number will be filled with brilliant essays 
and discussion. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





close herewith One Dollar. 


STC! Oe UOT ST Te Re 


ee 


Please enter my subscription to ScRIBNER’S 
MaGazIneE for six months, for which I en- 


Address TR ee Ce ee ee ee ee ie de 62 6 6% # * 
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By John A. Steuart 


Author of “The Cap of Youth,” etc. 


0 


4 


Who would not want a lover like “Robbie” Burns? Passion- 
ite, gentle, persuasive, everywhere he went he had his amours 

Highland Mary, Jeannie, Clarinda, Chloris—each had her 
4 secret niche in his heart, each gave inspiration to some ex- 
- 2 quisite lyric. Mr. Steuart paints a true and delicate picture, 
22 giving to his characters those touches that make us love them, 
3s pity them, sympathize with them. 


4 All Bookstores 
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A Frenchman has written a_ fine 


novel about Ireland and two dis- 
tinguished Trishmen sponsor it 


THE SWORD 
IN THE SOUL 


By ROGER CHAUVIRE 


Preface 





Translated by Ernest Boyd. 
by James Stephens 


The dynamic urge of Irish nationalism, 
its inner strife, its song and charm are 


blended intimately into a beautiful love 





story. “Not only an extraordinarily vivid 


| 
| 
presentation of the complicated situation 


I 


: JAMES STEPHENS 
in Ireland, but a swift-emoving and dra- 


matic narrative of the broadest human 
Ernest Boyd. 
‘The book is magnificent. 


interest.” 
. . Although 
it is over a month since I read it, I find my 


husiasm is still at the boiling point.” 
Francis P. Jones, Editor, The Irish 


World $2.50 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 





ERNEST BOYD 








* 

A Most Precious 
“ eo 

Experience 
“Such a moving novel it is difficult to imagine ; 
one must read it to believe. When we finally 
finish we realize we have had a most precious 
experience. ULTIMA THULE has a power, 
a foree, a directed energy that makes the 
average good novel look like a_ relaxed 
oy ster.” 

—Saturday Review of Literature. 
Selected by Book-of-the-Month Club 
for September. 


ULTIMA THULE 
By Henry Handel Richardson 


$2.50 ai all bockstores Books That Live 
W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, INC. 











The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 


to MRs. 


E. D. E., Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, asks for 
a good, readable history of Ireland, not too 
long, but “the kind one who finds he knows 
little of real, definite Irish history would 
enjoy reading.” W.B., New York, asks 
much the same question. 
N such cases I am accustomed to recom- 
mend “The Story of the Irish Nation,” 
by Francis Hackett (Century). It ruis 
from pagan days to 1921; there is a strong 
current of feeling on which the reader 1s 
carried along as well as with that of his- 
tory, but it does not get out of control; 
Mr. Hackett has a historian’s sense of re- 
sponsibility to the truth. A larger work is 
the “History of Ireland,” by Stephen Gwynn 
(Macmillan), which goes from legendary 
days to the establishment of the Irish Free 
State. Mr. Gwynn added the volume “Ire- 
land” to the series of studies of nations at 
the present day, published by Scribner under 
the collective title, “The Modern World: 
a Survey of Historical Forces.’ Ten na- 
tions are already represented. 


_ 


H. A. S., New York City, asks for books 
of “beginner's French” to help a mother 
(with the usual finishing-school equipment) 
in the teaching of her seven-year-old child. 

HAVE received such good reports from 

the use of the text-books of Walter Rip- 
man that I suggest his ‘First Steps in 
French” (Dutton), in the illustrated edi- 
tion, and his “French Picture Vocabulary” 
(Dutton), in two volumes, sixty cents each, 
and his “Hints on Teaching French” (Dut- 
ton). There is also “Children’s French,” 
by Soltoft and Ballard (World Book Co.) ; 
“Children’s French Conversation in Forty 
Graded Lessons,” by J. Helein (Brentano) ; 
“Pour Apprendre a Parler,” by F. J. Kueny 
(Allyn), and a number of other introduc- 
tions, whose vocabularies are within a little 
child’s range of interest. For reading aloud 
there is endless material; I suggest “Frencn 
Songs and Verse for Children” in a little 
book by H, Terry (Longmans, Green), and 
as much of Perrault and Mme. de Ségur as 
may be obtained. It may reinforce the 
mother’s French to learn that two of the 
best stories of Mme. de Ségur are also ob- 
tainable in excellent English versions: “Me- 
moirs of a Donkey” is in Macmillan’s 
“Little Library,” and Knopf has _ just 
brought out a charmingly illustrated version 
of “Les Malheurs de Sophie” under the title, 
“Sophie, the Story of a Bad Little Girl.” 
The lapses from grace of this young per- 
son, however, are only such as ever more 
endear; Sophie should be in every child?’s 
circle of book-friends. 


J. C. S. Ferndale, California, asks for 
books for documenting a course on contem- 
porary periodicals. 

F there were more books like Oswald 

Garrison Villard’s ‘Some Newspapers 
and Newspapermen” (Knopf, new edition), 
it would be easier to fill a bookshelf with 
material supplementary to study of a se- 
lected list of American and English news- 
papers and magazines, such as this course has 
in mind. Some Magazines and Magazine 
Makers,” by J. E. Drewry (Stratford, 
1924), has some material not elsewhere to 
be found; the New York Times tells its own 
story in “The Making of a Newspaper” 
(Times) ; “The American Magazine of To- 
day” is the subject of a pamphlet by A. D. 
Keator, published by the University of 
North Dakota, and several of the admirable 
publications of the School of Journalism of 
the University of Missouri would be valu- 
ible here; indeed, if I were planning such 
1 course I would communicate with Dean 
Walter Williams’s bright young men at the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., and 
with Cornell University, as well as with the 
Pulitzer School of Journalism, Columbia 
University. Though this collection is needed 
less for historical background than for 
present-day survey, there are several useful 
books along this line besides the “History 
of Journalism in the United States,” by G. 
H. Payne (Appleton), and W. G. Bleyer’s 
“Main Currents in the History of American 
Journalism” (Houghton Mifflin), The “His- 
tory of Kansas Newspapers” is published by 
the Kansas State Historical Society; the 
“History of the Arkansas Press,” by F. W. 
Allsopp, by Alsopp & Chapple; “The News- 
paper and Authority,” by Lucy M. Salmon 
(Oxford), a study of censorship, and the 
same author’s “The Newspaper and the His- 
torian” (Oxford) ,—each of these is of the 
highest value for reference use,—and among 
the histories of certain newspapers, “The 
Story of an Independent Newspaper,” by 


SECKER, c/o The Saturday Review. 


Richard Hooker (Macmillan), a century of 
the Springfield Republican, ‘The Country 
Newspaper,” by M. V. Atwood (McClurg) ; 
“The Conscience of the Newspaper,” by L. 
N. Flint (Appleton) ; “Ethics of Journal- 
ism,” by N, A, Crawford (Knopf), are all 
American; for across the ocean we have the 
“History of English Journalism to the 
Foundation of the Gazette” by J. B. Wil- 
liams (Longmans, Green), and “The Man- 
chester Guardian: a Century of History,” by 
J. S. Mills (Holt), the last-named an im- 
portant addition to this collection. 

If I were choosing representative English 
periodicals for study, I would begin with 
The Times, making a separate and grateful 
obeisance to its Literary Supplement; the 
Manchester Guardian, the Edinburgh Scots- 
man—that’s a grand newspaper, but I wish 
the type were larger, you get too much for 
the money—the Daily Mail and the Evening 

Of the weeklies the New States- 
man would get me further on than any of 
the others, though I would need the Irish 
Statesman, and of course there would have 
to be Punch. I wish someone would make 
a special study of the juvenile press in Lon- 
don, the colored sheets that for a penny fill 
the needs we supply with the adult comic- 
strip, but fill them with distinctly juvenile 
situations and interests. Such a study would 
take in the adventures of Pip, Squeak, and 
Wilfred in the Daily Mirror—a complicate 
and wonderful continued story of dogs, of 
rabbits, and especially of penguins, chock- 
full of individuality and followed with 
breathless attention by countless child- 
readers. Indeed, I commend to this college 
class a study of the provision made for 
childhood in the contemporary newspaper, 
in America and abroad. 





Standard. 


C. M., Paris, France, needs travel-book 
material for the Basses Pyrenées, having 
only as yet the romantic stories of Eleanor 
Mercein, “Basquerie,’ and “The Romance 
of the Basque Country and the Pyrenees,” 
by Jensen, with Baedeker and the Blue 
Guide, 


- HE Basque Country,” by K. W. D. 

Fedden (Houghton Mifflin), is a 
large, illustrated work dealing with this 
region. Other than that there seems to be 
in print in English only the new volume of 
Eleanor Mercein’s Basque stories, ‘The 
Book of Bette” (Harper), and various 
works on the Baskish language, which I 
cannot believe this traveller intends to 
tackle, the virtue of the race being popu- 
larly assigned to the fact that the Devil 
lived there seven years trying to pick up 
enough of the language with which to mis- 
lead them, and then gave it up as a bad job. 
One of the books published by the Oxford 
University Press on this subject refers to 
“the 338 forms of the verb.” For the Py- 
renees in general we have “Hilltowns of the 
Pyrenees,” by the Oakleys (Century) ; 
“Things Seen in the Pyrenees,” by L. Rich- 
ardson (Dutton) ; “Along the Pyrenees,” by 
Paul Wilstach (Bobbs-Merrill), and the 
enthralling account of searching for pre- 
historic remains in the caves of this region, 
Sawtell and Treat’s “Primitive Hearths in 
the Pyrenees” (Appleton), a prize travel- 


book. 


H. W. B., Fort Collins, Colorado, asks 
how many volumes of Marcel Proust have 
been put into English, and by whom pub- 
lished. 


6¢Q. WANN’S WAY,” in two volumes, was 

published by Holt ($5); then Seltzer 
took over what was evidently becoming a 
somewhat delicate task; at the dissolution of 
this firm the second instalment of two vol- 
umes, “Within a Budding Grove,” was, and 
is now, published by Boni ($6); so is the 
next set of two, “The Gyermentes Way” 
($6), and the next, “Cities of the Plain” 
($15), as well as the just published “The 
Captive” ($3). The translation is by C 
K. Scott-Moncrieff, which is the same as 
saying that it could not be better done. The 
beginner who wishes to sample the style of 
Proust in the original may easily do so with 
” published by the 
Oxford University Press for fifty cents; this 
little book contains five representative nar- 
ratives. 


a volume of “Selections, 


We have not as yet such a crowd of com- 
mentaries on Proust as already exists in 
French, but there is L. Pierre-Quint’s ““Mar- 
cel Proust” (Knopf) and a brief but stim- 
ulating study, “Proust,” by Clive Bell (Har- 
court, Brace), which makes an excellent 
spring-board for a jump into these pages. 
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THIRTY or UNDER 


Three generations in America are practising the profession of 
letters—in unity of time, but not in amity of spirit. 

The oldest generation weighs, the middle generation criticizes, 
the youngest generation (so it is said) sweats, scoffs, and bides its 
time. 

The Editors of The Saturday Review sit upon the stile between 
age and youth. They are aware of what their elders think. They 
hear daily, and sometimes by the hour, the opinions of their own 
generation. But they are not so clear as to what Thirty and 


Under may be thinking. 


How, for example, does the American scene in literature ap- 
pear from that acute, if narrow, angle? 

How, in the judgment of relative youth, are the traditions, the 
opportunities, the inhibitions, the disabilities of American litera- 
ture esteemed and assessed? 

Where must the future break with the past—if it is to break? 


What is the “next step” in American literature? The young- 
est generation may know, for it must do the stepping. 
What, where, who?—but the most pertinent questions should 


be phrased by those most competent to speak for Thirty and 
Under. 


sf SKF SF 

We solicit a frank and provocative expression of honest opin- 
ion, critical, but not carping or merely negative in spirit, worthy 
in form, in insight, and in content of thinking of a generation al- 
ready half way into the saddle. 

We ask, then, from writers who have not passed their thirty- 
first birthday, for an essay of not more, nor much less, than 3,500 
words, to be delivered by November 15th to the Editors of The 
Saturday Review. And we offer for the best essay, in addition to 
an honorarium of $150, a complete edition of Marcel Proust in 
English. 

The Saturday Review of Literature reserves the right to print 
in its columns the essay chosen, and also to take and print at its 
usual rates any other article submitted in the competition. In 
either case, first American serial rights only will be retained by 
The Saturday Review. Manuscripts must reach the Editor not 
later than noon on Friday, November 15, 1929. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
25 West 45th Street, New York City 
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The 
COLLECTED POEMS of 


D. H. LAWRENCE 


Mr. Lawrence has written several! 
books of poems, but these two vol- 
umes represent the first and only 
complete collection of his poems 
“They provide a record of intimate 


Read 


* \? in chronological order, these poems 


moods, typical of his writing. 


present a vivid picture of the development of a 
brooding temperament.”—The Outlook 2 volumes, 
boxed, $5.00 


JONATHAN CAPE © HARRISON SMITH 
139 EAST FORTY-SIXTH STREET . NEW YORK 
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‘‘The subject is irresistible and the decency of the 
author’s attitude, his fine judgment, his poise and 
his common sense make his work entirely praise- 
worthy.”’ 

—-Gilbert Seldes in the New York Herald Tribune. 


Mirs. Eppy 


The Biography of a Virginal Mind 
by EDWIN FRANDEN DAKIN 


‘‘A biography which has more suspense and mystery 
than some detective stories, and is more readable 
than most of the current deluge of-novels.”’ 

Lewis Gannett in the New York Herald Tribune. 


$5.00 At all bookstores 


553 pages 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 

















COLERIDGE 


THE SUBLIME SOMNAMBULIST 


This volume, which is French enough to be salt to the tongue, 
offers a careful study of Coleridge, the man, poet and philosopher, 
tracing the gradual development of his mind and genius, and 
showing how he was at the mercy of his “dream-like states of 
mind” all his life. The book embodies very penetrating literary 
criticism with a profound psychological analysis of the poei’s 
It is the most searching study of Coleridge 
With frontispiece in photo- 


ideas and teaching. 
from this point of view yet published. 


gravure, $3.50. 


JOHN CHARPENTIER 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 449 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 














‘An enchanting story’—Morning Post 


NIGHT FALLS * 
ON * 
SIVA’S HILL s 


A very beautiful story of the 
life of a brave English girl and 
her planter father, with unfor- 
getable descriptions of scenery, 


trenchant indictments of 


EDWARD THOMPSON ° wrongs, characters drawn with 
Author of fine imagination in exquisite and 

THESE MEN THY FRIENDS flowing English. It has the 
2.50 * magic touch of the real artist. 


The author is an Oxford Pro- 


LINCOLN MacVEAGH , 
THE DIAL PRESS 
NEW YORK . 


tessor. 
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Prelude to Business 


TTACKING the accumulated books of 

summer, after a vacation which, un- 
like the traditional sailor’s holiday, has been 
spent away from the inky sophistication of 
books and the bookish, one wonders what 
will be the coming season’s harvest, The 
tempo of American life in every other way 
is so fast, that it is surprising that the print- 
ing of books has so long kept to traditional 
ways. Even the advertising of the latest 
gadgets in motor cars and radio, in talkies 
and cosmetics and cigarettes, has only very 
recently shown any real imagination or 
originality, and when these desiderata have 
been present they often suggest uncouthness 
rather than an improvement in vigor and 
taste. 

In printing, as the advertisements might 
say, “it is taste” which counts. I confess 
that an elaborate dinner menu baffles me: I 
have no ability to pick out from the maze 
of dishes offered the proper combination 
which will make a dinner and not a “meal.” 
I am not like the Yale freshman who heard 
with open-mouthed astonishment: from his 
French teacher that there is such a thing as 
a fine art of eating; for even if I were 
otherwise ignorant, I could deduce such a 
theory from the indubitable fact that there 
is a fine art of printing! 

What interests me is just how this fine 
art of printing is going to be practiced this 
winter and next year. Just as the menu of 
the lover of fine food offers few oppor: 
tunities for additions (though they may be 
changed in minute but innumerable ways 
by the wizardry of the chef and his sauces) 
so the typographical repository offers few 
chances for novelty in the introduction or 
discovery of new type forms. Dissected, the 
so-called new forms will be found to be 
repetitions of old motifs, resurrections of 
long forgotten letters, or rearrangements of 
old patterns. It would be possible, I sup- 
pose, to enlarge the bounds of our tyve 
chart for many could 
bring in the alphabetical forms of other 
languages—even as the chess 
promised a new lease of life by the addi- 
tion of more squares. If we could adopt 
the discarded Turkish characters, for in- 
stance, the resulting possibilities in combina- 


generations 1f we 


board is 


tions and in designs might set us forth on 
new paths for many years. The Arabic 
characters are the most graceful of any 
alphabet, as the lingering numerals in our 
alphabet attest, when seen in their best 
estate. The infusion of a little Arab blood 
might rejuvenate the Roman alphabet! For 
the Roman alphabet, practical and legible as 
it is, is not very beautiful and is even fre- 
quently ugly. 
ss 

It is scarcely likely that we shall try any 
more cross-breeding however. The com- 
ing of the printing press put a stop to that. 
Perhaps in no field of creative work has 
greater ingenuity been shown than in th: 
multitudinous forms of our types, which, 
maintaining a more or less close fidelity to 
their originals of the past, have struck out 
at every angle and in every curve known 
to geometer or artist. But the end is in 
sight, if not here. The arrangement of the 
types, on the other hand, is still open to 
perhaps infinite variety, inasmuch as each 
new piece of “copy” is a new problem 
presented. 

There is nothing new about this problem 
of arrangement in the larger sense; we havz 
still the old type forms: does the designer 
of books have, then, no opportunities and no 
responsibilities? He has. The immediate 
job is to get rid for all time of the badly 
designed letter forms which have clogged 
the printing-offices for too long. He can 
refuse to make any use whatever of those 
ill-made types which can be replaced by 
better. A thorough typographic hous.- 
cleaning is in order. We have no situation 
here like that in France, where the per- 
sistence of that wretched, spiky survival of 
Didot’s abominable letters still dominates 
French printing: although the continued us: 
of a poor “old style,” like the so-called 
linotype old-style number one, is not very 


“Now ¢ reaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” 
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different. 
served a 
them immediately? 
most ephemeral of modern novels be printed 


Why should either face be pre- 
minute longer? Why not scrap 
Why should even the 


in poor type, since it does not cost one cent 
more to use a better face? 

The trouble seems to be that of ignorance 
or lack of imagination—if they be not the 
same thing. These types are not 
good, however legible they may be, anv 
more than half-tone pictures are works of 
art, however faithful, or a mawkish com- 
bination of glue and gun-cotton is leather, 
however much _ it superficially 
leather. Our books are printed in undis- 
tinguished type because the people who de- 
sign them are misled by the facility of the 
machine and, more, because of sheer ignor- 
ance as to what is good. The ignorance of 
printers and publishers alike in the matter of 
type is prodigious. The idea of letting a 
busy, unenlightened superintendent of a 
printing-office set the style for books is ab- 
surd, yet it is what happens with a surprising 
number of books, even books of some im- 
portance. I found one book printer once 
who thought his Franklin Old Style typ2 
was Caslon because the second hand dealer 
from whom he bought it told him it was 
Caslon! In that case the type was specific- 
ally named as Caslon in the colophon. (It 
is a silly custom to name the type face in 
the colophon, anyway.) Such ignorance of 
the details of one’s craft lies at the bottom 
of much of the bad work we see. Such lack, 
which is also in a way one of taste, is to be 
seen everywhere, unfortunately, in all coun- 
tries which have got into the machine stage 
of “civilization,” or which have been cor- 
rupted by it. 

It may be that I am a reformer at heart, 
rather than “a calm observer of ought and 
must.” I never see a book printed in poor 
type with ill-conceived margins, and lack- 
luster designs, that I do not feel the desire 
to kill—or rather to estop that printer from 


debased 


resembles 








JAMES F. DRAKE, Inc. 
Rare Books :: First Editions 
| Autographs 
CATALOGUES ISSUED 
14West 40th Street, New York | 























The Shakespeare 


SONGS 








Edited by TUCKER BROOKE 





with an introduction by 


WALTER DE LA MARE 
The first complete and defini- 
tive collection of all the songs 
written by or attributed to 
William Shakespeare will be 
published on November 14th, 
in a limited edition, numbered 
by hand for subscribers only. 


The actual number printed 
will depend on the number of 
subscriptions received _ before 


October 10th, but will not in 
any case exceed five hundred. 
The volume will be priced at 
$10.00. Descriptive circular and 
Specimen page sent on request. 





William Morrow & Co.. 
386 Fouth Avenue, 
New York. 

Please send descriptive cir- 
cular showing specimen page of 
The Shakespeare Songs. 

Name 

Address 
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committing any more typographic solecisms. 
The reader is helpless: for as often as not 
the book is a desirable addition to the store 
of learning, and there it is, a fait accom- 
pli. If it is an impossible task to prevent 
the commission of these typographic crimes, 
it is a prodigious one to train the printer 
and the book designer to such a state of 
perfection that he will mot use ill-begotten 
types. But it is necessary to affect such 
training, and insofar as I can I shall harp 
on those deficiencies which are to be avoided 
and recommend those excellencies which I 
deem of importance in the quest of the book 
beautiful—if there is any such thing. 
What constitutes a finely printed book it 
is difficult to suggest in theery, since to 
length, breadth and thickness must be added 
a feeling for the book as a whole (both 
simply and in its relation to the contents) 
which it is impossible to define—or if pos- 
sible, then only by the tedious and desiccated 
formule of the student of Italian painting! 
It is the purpose of this column to attempt 
an artistic appraisal of the current craft of 
book printing. May the coming season 
bring forth works of more intelligence and 
better taste, and if someone can evolve a 
book truly in. the modern style it will be 
no less welcome than those perfect flowers 
of old gardens which once in a while glad- 
den our sight. R. 


Two Books of Verse 


THE HOMING, By CAROLINE HAZARD. 
New York. The Harbor Press. 1929. 
THE WALL OF WEEPING. By SIMoNn 
FLEG. Translated by HUMBERT WOLFE. 

London: Gollancz. 1929. 

‘T BAT poetry can be well printed, these 

books attest. Miss Hazard’s book is 
set in Caslon, and though printed from 
slugs, the delicacy of impression could 
scarcely be better. Unfortunately the grain 
of the paper runs the wrong way for 
pleasantest handling—which small criticism 
is the only issue we would take with the 
printing of this book. 

M. Fleg’s poem, which appears at a 
peculiarly appropriate moment, has been 
printed in Baskerville type—which, with 
Caslon, is perhaps the best selection for 
verse—and since the decorative features are 
reduced to nothing, what more is there to 
say of it typographically? Seven hundred 
and fifty copies have been printed and signed 
by the author and translator. R. 


SADISM 


T is still true (in spite of the persistent 
efforts of the advertising crowd to re- 
verse the process) that demand creates sup- 
ply: the great ebullition of “curiosa” since 
the war (reprints, alas, of a freer age!) 


as well as the welcome frankness of modern 
writing, are not a cause but an effect. Here, 
now (in answer to what clarion call?) 
comes “De Sade: being a series of wounds, 
inflicted with brush and pen, upon Sadistic 
Wolves garbed in Masochist’s Wool,” by 
Beresford Egan and Brian de Shane, and 
published by the Fortune Press in London. 
Mr. de Shane’s wounds are not so bad; on2 
can read and find cause for the wounding, 
if any. He is a bit hysterical, a bit elusive 
for one who would wound deeply, but at 
least he has something to say. So much 
can hardly be said for the performances 
with a brush by Mr. Egan. Here the 
adolescent quality lurking in the text be- 
comes juvenile. I do not believe myself a 
saddist, but I have seldom been sadder than 
when I tried to make either sense or beauty 
from the pictures in this book. The essay 
should have been. printed alone, for its own 
sake, R. 
An agreement entering into operation in 
the near future between Denmark’s library 
union and the Danish bookdealers’ union 
contains a significant paragraph according 
to which libraries are to agree to let four 
months pass after the date books are pub- 
lished before lending them to library sub- 
scribers. ‘The agreement, which is greatly 
to the advantage of Danish authors, is 
satisfactory to both publishers and authors. 





Blake and 
Modern Thought 


By DENIS SAURAT 


Illustrated from Blake's Drawings 
with 8 Collotype Plates 
HE number of Blake's devotees in- 


creases from year to year. In this 
book Professor Saurat regards him as a 
thinker, and through an examination of 
his vast, mystical and highly personal 
mythology, which makes. his longer 
poems so unintelligible to the casual 
reader, shows him to us as a philos- 
opher born out of season also, a pro- 
found, misunderstood forerunner of the 
days that were to be. 

Denis Saurat’s “Milton, Man 
Thinker” is a classic of research. For 
imagination and brilliance allied to 
sound scholarship he has few rivals in 
his field, the study of English Letters. 


$4.00 
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Counter Attractions 








NEW & OLD BOOKS 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


STAMPS & PRINTS 


LITERARY SERVICES 











AUTOGRAPHS 





COLLECTOR OF AUTOGRAPHS, rare 
books, modern first editions, etc., should 
write to The Autograph Agency, 31 and 
32 High Holborn, London, England, for 
catalogues which will be sent free on re- 
quest. With each catalogue will be sent 
particulars of The Young Collectors Club, 
a newly formed organization to help young 
collectors who have not yet left school or 
college. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 








SCHULTE’S BARGAINS. Cabell’s Jurgen, 
first edition, $25.00. Cabell’s Something 
About Eve, signed first edition, $25.00. 
Cabell’s Sonnets from Antan, limited 718 
signed copies, $18.50. Cabell’s Ballades 
From the Hidden Way, limited 831 signed 
copies, $22.50. Cabell’s The White Robe, 
limited edition, $15.00. Cabell’s Silver 
Stallion, first edition, $3.50. Cabell’s Some- 
thing About Eve, First Edition, $3.50. 
Cover’s Notes on Jurgen, limited 831 copies, 
$6.00. Cover-Cranwell’s Notes on Figures 
of Earth, limited 865 copies, $5.00. McNeill’s 
Cabellian Harmonics, introduction by Ca- 
bell, limited edition, $4.00. Mencken's Es- 
say on Cabell, first edition (pamphlet) 
50 cents. Catalogues free. Schulte’s Book- 
store, 80 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
CATALOGUE OF INTERESTING and 
desirable books sent free upon request. 
Second hand and out of print books our 
specialty. Pelican Book Store, 52 East 8th 
Street, New York. 

DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS—known 
as the largest and most interesting rare and 
bookshop—invite all booklovers to in- 
spect their large, richlv varied and moder- 
ately priced stock. Following catalogues, in 
course of preparation, will be sent free as 
issued: No. 48, Remainders, Ptblishers 
Overstocks; No. 51, Americana; No. 52, 
Art; No. 53, Natural History and Sport; 
No. 54, Library Sets; No. 55, First Editions, 
Fine Presses and Old Books. Dauber & 
Pine Bookshops Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue, at 
12th Street, New York. Open until 10 P. M. 


} 
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20% DISCOUNT ON ANY BOOK pub- 
lished: postpaid. Book Bazar, Box 5, 
Station Y, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEW CATALOGUE of special bargains 
now ready. Wyman C. Hill, 9 Haynes 
Court, Leominster, Mass. 


UNEXPURGATED TRANSLATIONS at 
drastic reductions. Decameron; Rabelais; 
Droll Stories, Satyricon of Petronius, ete. 
Renaissance Book Co. (Room 3), 131 West 
23rd Street, New York. 





BACK NUMBERS 


BACK NUMBERS OF ALL magazines. 
Magazine excerpts. List free. Salisbury, 
78 East 10th St., New York. 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES at 
Abraham’s Bookstore, 145 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 





BOOK BINDING 


EXPERT HAND BOOKBINDING and 
Casemaking for First Editions or Auto- 
graphs, Exclusive Best Imported Materials. 
Restoration and all forms of Scientific Book 
Reclamation. Period Modernist and Con- 
ventional Designs. Prices on request. Ben- 
nett Book Studios, Inc., 240 West 23rd St., 
New York City. 








BOOK PLATES 





COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 to $5 PER 
hundred. Send 10c for samples. Frank E. 
Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 


FIRST EDITIONS 








TWO NOBLE KINSPIRITS, C. M. and 
H. S. C. finding themselves in the condi- 
tion suggested by Tennyson’s most famous 
trisyllabic line, propose to sell their first 
edition of Thoreau’s “Walden” (which 
they have owned jointly for some years 
and kept in confident expectation of a 
juster estimate of Thoreau’s importance) 
for $100, or better. Address Stoney Broke, 
c/o The Saturday Review. 


FIRST EDITIONS. Write for Bartlett's 
latest Catalogue of First Editions. 37 


Cornhill, Boston. 





FIRST EDITIONS AND AUTOGRAPH 
material of modern authors. Advise us of 
your particular interests and we will send 
; f quotations. Cata 


specially prepared lists o 
Inc., 


issued. Phoenix Book Shop, 


logues 7 
4) East 49th Street, New York City. 


THE WALDEN BOOK SHOP, 410 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, cata- 
logues of modern first editions and private 
press books from time to time. These cata- 
logues and quotations on any items spe- 
cially desired will be sent on request. 


issues 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway). “Head- 
quarters for French Books and Magazines.” 
Low prices. Catalogues 5 cents (stamps). 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, Spanish 
books and periodicals. Catalogues. Books 
for the study of all languages. Our expe- 
rience of over seventy years will serve you. 
Schoenhof’s, 387 Washington, Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL 





ANTIQUES, Architecture, Ceramics, Lace, 
Furniture, Tapestry—books on all these 
subjects and many more listed in Bartlett’s 
Fine Arts Catalogue. 37 Cornhill, Boston. 


GENERAL 





THE NIEL MORROW LADD BOOK Co. 
(formerly of 646 Fulton St., Brooklyn) is 
now located at 265 Flatbush Ave., only one 
block from the Bergen St. subway station. 
Twenty-five thousand used books, like new, 
carefully classified and priced plainly. A 
modern, well kept, well lighted bookstore it 
will be a pleasure to visit. Open evenings 
until 9 P. M. Niel Morrow Ladd Book Co., 
265 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. (Phone 
Nevins 6920.) 





ODD CURIOS, nnusual and extraordinary 


Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interest. Union 
Square Book Shop, 30 East 14th Street, 


New York. 





O'MALLEY BOOKSTORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (57th St.) Large stock of good books 
on many Prices 
pert service. Open evenings. 


subjects. reasonable, ex 


FIVE ORIGINAL Pen 
by Arthur 


and Ink 
depicting California 
scenery. Unique collection of this famous 
artist. Write for details. Gelber, Lilien- 
thal, Inc, 336 Sutter Street. San Francisco. 


Drawings 


Rackham, 


LITERARY SERVICES 
ROBERT 
of Writing 


less to sav, we 


CORTES HOLLIDAY SCHOOI 
The Saturday Review: “Need 
can recommend Mr. Holli 


day most heartily to any aspiring writer 
who really wishes to look the facts in the 
face.” Theodore Maynard: “The thing I 


like about the whole scheme is its eminent 


practicability.” Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey. 

MANUSCRIPTS ANALYSED, criticized 
revised, prepared for publication, marketed. 
Book manuscripts a speciality. Twenty-five 
vears’ experience as writer, editor, pub- 
lisher. Thirty helpful text-books. Cata- 


logue. James Knapp Reeve, Box A, Frank- 
lin, Ohio. 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY adv 
Books, articles and 
criticized marketed. Special depart 


risor. 


short stories, verse 


and 


ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers Workshop, Inc., 125 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York. 

YOUR MANUSCRIPTS SHOULD BE 


sold? This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions. Publications planned. Editor, liter- 
ary advisor. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 





STORY IDEAS wanted for photoplays, 
talking pictures, magazines. Big demand. 
Accepted any form for revision, develop- 
ment, copyright and submission to markets. 
Established 1917. Free booklet gives full 
particulars. Universal Scenario Company, 
411 Western and Santa Monica Bldg., 
Hollywood, Calif. : 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


EXPERT MSS. TYPING—Perfection of 


detail. Personal service; no assistants. 
E. S. Pratt, 1531 Edith Street, Berkeley, 
Calif 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


BOOK 


subjects ; 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—AIl 
especially Southern Reconstruction 
booklet on request. Meador Pub- 
lishing Co., 27 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 


stories; 


NEW YORKIANA 
BOOKS AND PRINTS on the quaint 
and strange manners, customs and frivoli- 
ties of our New York State 
and City. Catalogue inquiries not solicited, 
but private correspondence graciously wel- 
Arthur Carlson. New Yorkiana 
ialist, 503 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ancestors in 


oper 
OUT OF PRINT 


OUT OF 
National 


Avenue, 


PRIN 
Bibliophile 


New York. 


3o0ks promptly supplied. 


Service, 347 Fifth 


PRIVATE PRESSES 


MODERN PRESS BOOKS. 


Bruce Rogers, 


Merrymount, Golden Cockerel, Nonesuch, 
Pete Davies. Advan e ofr lers solicited. 
Grolier Book Shop, 6 Plympton Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

RARE BOOKS 
THE FRANK HOLLINGS BOOKSHOP. 
Choice and interesting items for collectors 


booklovers. Fk 


private 


bind- 
I late books 
Great Turnstile, 


and 
ngs, 
etc. Send for catalogue. 

Holborn, London, England. 


irst editions, fine 


colour 


presses, 


RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS for 
Atkinson, 
188 Packham Rye, London, England. 


Interesting catalogue free. 


sale. 


TYPOGRAPHY 


NEW CHECK LIST OF OVER 200 items 
of typographical interest ready soon. Write 
A. Leland Ziglatski, 168 Wethersfield 
Hartford, Conn. 


now. 
Avenue 


JUST ISSUED—OUR THIRD catalogue: 
Typography and bibliography, represent- 
ing nearly all important presses and de- 
Jake Zeitlin, Books, Ww. 
Los Angeles, Calif., U S. A. 


signers. 705! 


6th St., 
SCHEDULES OF RATES 


ADVERTISING RATES for this classified 
page are as follows: For twenty consecu 
tive insertions of any copy, minimum 
twelve words, 7 cents a word; for any less 
number of insertions, 10 cents a word. 
The forms close on Friday morning eight 
days before publication date. Address De- 
partment GH, The Saturday Review, 25 
West 45th Street, New York, or telephone 
BRY ant 0896. 
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from Tue Inner Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers .37 West 67th Street . New York 








Water B. Prrxin, author of Tae Psycnorocy 


oF HApPINEss 


AAD pack in the academic year 


1913-1914 the writer of these lines was 
initiated into the mysteries of psychology 
and the rarefied delights of philosophy by 
Professor WALTER B. Pitkin. 


By AD wich the naive ardor of an en- 


raptured freshman, your correspondent 
suggested to Professor Pitkin that his in- 
expressibly stimulating lectures be organ- 
ized into a book—one on the lives and 
opinions of the major thinkers, and the 
other on the professor’s amazing re- 
searches in the field of manways—in short, 
the science of personality developed along 
case-history lines. 


BSA Both ideas seemed sound to 


W. B. P., and he promised to Do Some- 
thing About Them any minute now. ; 
he first suggestion was preémpted in 
May, 1926, when Witt Durant pub- 
lished The Story of Philosophy, and the 
second, after fifteen years, will take con- 
crete form in the bookstores of America 
on Thursday, September 19th, under the 
title The Psychology of Happiness by 
Proressor Pitkin himself. 


Ad Expect great things! 


Expect a racy and yet unim- 
peachably authoritative study of man’s 
ascent to the realms of joy . . . a union 
of luscious human interest gossip and the 
most searching behavioristic “X-rays” of 
motives and characters. . a clue to 
the civilized solution of perhaps the mest 
universal problem of all time, the seeking 
tor happiness. 


BBA start well the date, Thursday, 


September 19th . and ask your fa- 
vorite bookstore for the latest book from 
those unrepentant, irrepressible Psycho/- 


ogy of Happiness boys. 





ESSANDESS. 


‘OF e) & & Hes te O80) 08 - 4-3 


at Home 


Carry on your education. Develop power 
to initiate and achieve. Earn credit to- 
ward a Bachelor degree or Teaching 
Certificate by correspondence. Select 
from 450 courses in 45 subjects, including 
English, Mathematics, a Beg Educa- 
tion, Psychology, Economics, the 
Languages, etc. Write for catalog. 


he University of Chicago 


421 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 
































FIRST EDITIONS AND OTHER 
FINE AND RARE BOOKS 
Catalogues from 
R. FLETCHER, LTD. 


23 New Oxford St., London WC1 
England 















The Best 
Abridged Dictionary 


It is Based Upon 
Wesster’s New INTERNATIONAL 


Websters Collegiate 


A short cut to accurate information—a companion 

for your hours of reading, writing and study that 

will quickly make itself indispensable for its wealth 
of ready information on just the questions which 
most often puzzle you. 

A Merriam- Webster: 106,000 Entries including the 
important NEW WORDS, 1,700 illustrations. 
Cloth, $5.00; Fabrikoid, $6.00; Leather, $7.50. 

At Bookstores, or write 

Sor free information to 

G.& C.MERRIAM CO. 

Springfield, 
















[ AST week we were forced to stop sud- 

~ denly in our discussion of the poetry 
of Herbert Trench because of the limita- 
tions of the space at our disposal. Today 
we proceed from where we left off. We 
were saying that the theme of Trench’s 
poem “Apollo and the Seaman” was the 
passing of the age of faith, symbolized by 
the foundering of a great‘ship, “even the 
little fluttering genius reft from the wrecked 
and flameless shrine.’ Well, Apollo finally 
attempts to give hope to the rebelling Sea- 
man who revolts against the annihilation of 
self,—faith in the future of the race and 
a belief in a deeper communal mystery. At 
length he succeeds. At first he challenges, 


And, born aboard, my rover stark, 
Dread you to die aboard? 

To lay you down beside your love 
With the sunset on your sword? 


referring to life on earth; but his final pro- 
nouncement is that 


When once the whole consummate strength 
Of thy slow-kindling mind 

Can see in the heart’s light at length 

All the strange sons of mankind, 

Then the Earth—that else were but a strait 
Rock-sepulchre—is new: 

Of what account to it is death? 

It is glowing, through and through, 

It moveth, alive with a God’s breath, 
Translucent as the dew! 


Of natural beauty on earth Trench is al- 
ways keenly aware. He has heard “rocky 
pastures” speak in “herds of bells.” He has 
seen “the waterfalls like smoke blown from 
the fells.” And here is a glimpse he caught 
“through a half-open door . in a rude 
inn,” in France, at the vintage season: 


A woman’s arm—bare, simple, pure, 
Holding a light 

Shielded (herself the while obscure) 
In exquisite 

Fingers translucent as a grape 
Bird-wings or wine 

Enshading in soft blood-hued shape 
The candle-shine. 


Also the figure on Nelson’s Column can 
inspire this resonant stanza, among others: 


At the post he will not quit, 

Round him the sunset runs 
Sulphurous, like smoke of guns; 

As he stood when he was hit 

He stands, with empty sleeve upknit 
And eye like a blinded rifle-pit 
Still on the harbours opposite, 

The cold star on his bosom lit 

By the light of foundered suns. 


There is an earlier book of Trench’s, 
“Deirdre Wed,” that we also possess, Leav- 
ing his longer poems, if you will read sucn 
shorter ones as “A Charge,” “Come, let us 
make Love Deathless,’ ‘She comes not 
when Noon is on the Roses,” “You were 
stay’d,” from the former volume, and “O 
Dreamy, Gloomy, Friendly Trees,” ‘Old 
Anchor Chanty,” “The Questioners,” “I 
Heard a Soldier,” “Jean Richepin’s Song,” 
and “The Reparation,” from the later one 
which we have discussed, you will be richly 
repaid by a familiarity with unusually beau- 
tiful lyrics. Here are a true command of 
vivid and musical phrase, a noble accent, 
warm sympathy with the travail of human- 
ity, and a sensitive muscularity of emotion. 
And today Herbert Trench is but one of 
the many fine comparatively recent poets oa 
the almost endless shelves. . . . 

He is also only one of many remarkable 
Irish poets. In fact a large amount of 
the most stirring English verse, as we re- 
fer to it in a large way, has been written 
by the Irish. ... 

We have been reading proof on an an- 
thology, the compilation of the American 
section of which has been largely our doing, 
save for consultation with our more eminent 
collaborator. Which reminds us of how 
much poetry we have read in the last 
twenty-five years or so, how large a part 
of our reading has been poetry. We are 
probably crazy as it is, but it is a wonder 
we are not crazier! ; 

Yet specializing, so to speak, in poetry, 
both in the absorbed reading of it and in 
sporadic attempts to produce some of our 
own, has proved probably the greatest solace 
and stay our life has afforded. And, pe- 


culiar as it may seem, we remain of the 
same opinion still, that poetry is the finest 
flower of the art of writing, Perhaps prop- 
erly it is ordinarily, therefore, the least 
remunerative,—though in our time we have 
seen at least three excellent volumes of 
poetry make money for their authors,—all 
the more pleasing a phenomenon in that, in 
each case, the writer possessed no motive 
save to give the best of which he was 
capable, create a vision that possessed him 


utterly. For poetry of any account can be 
written in no other way. Its demands are 
stringent. 


But whether or not the poet starve, the 
practice of poetry quickens every fiber of 
the spirit. The loins must be girded up. 
And even a phrase or line of one’s own 
may, it follows, be a constantly renewed de- 
light to the memory. No more so—in fact 
far, far often less so—then the remembrance 
of phrases or lines from others; but how 
many of these there are, and how even 
familiar poems are constantly rendering up 
new significances as one comes back to them 
again and again! ... 

The frontiers of the domain of poetry 
have been pushed far in this day and gen- 
eration. There is relish for almost every 
taste, there .is sustenance for almost every 
type of mind. There are long stories in 
modern verse of as large a scope as the 
novels. And, indeed, that has always been 
so. Half of the best narratives in English 
literature, at least, have been written by the 
poets. 

It is our own experience that the reading 
of poetry does not pall on one as one grows 
older nearly so much as does the reading 
of prose. Of course the poem has the ad- 
vantage of far greater compactness. Many 
lyrics can be taken in almost at the glance 
of an eye, though, granted a good memory, 
they may be pondered upon for days there- 
after, But the best lyrics, compact as they 
are, say as cogent things concerning the most 
vital aspects of life as many chapters of 
many novels. Perhaps age grows lazier in 
regard to reading many words. (Heaven 
knows our age seems even lazier than our 
youth, and that in all conscience was lazy 
enough!) But the reading of most novels is 
often to read the same story over and over, 
though in one it may be baldly or grossly 
put, in another delicately or enchantingly; 
one writer’s particular style may always 
please, another’s always jar... . 

Yet poetry gives the pith. One flashing 
ironic line satisfies a mood more than all 
the interminable presentation of the thoughts 
and actions of imaginary people. No, in 
truth. it is ot the lazier mind that turns to 


poetry, for in that it is more compact, more 
elliptical, more eliding, a quicker sensitivity, 
a keener detection of truly significant ex- 
perience must be brought to bear upon it. 
The poet shoots the Parthian arrow in pass- 
ing, and is over the horizon while it is 
winging. Such feats, to a maturity more or 
less fertile in experience, furnish an espe- 
cial joy. And poetry stirs up the stream of 
consciousness by image and allusion so that 
all sorts of strange realizations float to the 
surface. Cognate apprehensions arise that 
even the poet himself could not foretell. 
The ripples widen and widen toward the 
shore, once the bright missile has found its 
target, shattering the reflective mirror of 
the mind. ... 

And again we find ourselves cut off in 
phrasemaking’s very mid-career! Behold! 
Once more before us the great and frowning 
god, Terminus. Well, more next week, and 
it will be upon quite other matters. Mean- 
while, we thank you for your patience. 

THE PHOENICIAN. 


The New Books 
Religion 





(Continued from page 168) 

THE TERCENTENARY YEAR OF THE 
REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA. 
Edited by EpGar FRANKLIN RomiG. 
Published by the Church, 1928. $3. 
This volume, which contains all the ad- 

dresses, poems, sermons, and a full descrip- 

tion of the events, incident to the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the American begin- 
ning of the Dutch Church in this country, 
is of primary value to the members of that 

Communion; but there are things in it of 

general interest both to those interested in 

religion and to those who are desirous of 
informative material about early New York 
history. 

The significance of the celebration did 
not, apparently, lie in the numerical impor- 
tance of the Dutch Reformed Church, of 
which there are only about 150,000 mem- 
bers in America. The communion made 
the mistake of stressing its Dutchness for 
too many decades, which prevented much 
appeal to the inflowing population of this 
country. Similar errors were made by the 
Anglicans and by the Lutherans, but the 
Dutch Church was more tenacious than 
either of home ties and of the mother ton- 
gue. Nor was the significance due particu- 
larly to what happened in 1628. That year 
the first Dutch pastor arrived in New Am- 
sterdam, one John Michaelius; but he does 
not seem much to have mattered. Indeed 
he made so little an impression that he 
seems to have sunk into oblivion from which 
he was rescued only by a chance discovery, 
centuries later, of letters of his in some 
Dutch archives. 

What have mattered through the centuries 
have been the high quality of the com- 
munion and the contributions it has made 
to broad-mindedness and to honest and 
devotional religion. This is stressed, as it 
ought to be stressed, in most of those ad- 


dresses, 





Prehistoric man in an 
enthralling, authentic novel 
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SONS of the MAMMOTH 
by Waldemar Bogoras 


translated by Stephen Graham 


A scientific reconstruction of the Stone Age and its 
people based by this famous anthropologist on his 
Here is the Dawn Man's glimmer- 
ing mind groping for reason; a social order evolv- 
ing amid the terror and ferocity of his life; endless 
fears and taboos holding him to darkness against 
his new-found consciousness of light. The story of 
Yarry the Rebel is the story of timeless man, mag- 
nificently portrayed. 





$2.00 
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Points of View 


Be of Good Cheer 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

You may be surprised to know that the 
Saturday Review of Literature comes to far 
off Albania, but assuming that fact I am 
sure you will believe that its readers have 
a real liking for the beer and excellent 
cigarettes. There is no doubt that Albanians 
love beer and drink all that they can af- 
ford. Recently I observed that the stock 
of drinks in a coffee house was very low 
and asking why was told that the evening 
before a party of twelve men drank ninety 
bottles. Can Hoboken equal that? We get 
the real beer that made Munich famous, 
two-third of a litre to the bottle and costing 
three kronen ($.24) so we all look forward 
to getting beer from Scutari or “Shkodra” 
at a lower price. 


It is true that most of the people are 
Moslems to whom alcohol is forbidden, but 
so are the Americans, and you know how it 
is. 

Still I give the Albanians credit for real 
temperance. They generally drink a small 
amount in a long time, but, man, how they 
enjoy it! Besides beer there are several 
native drinks, good ones and priced for 
poor men. There is Greek cognac at seven 
kronen a bottle or a lek (four cents) a 
drink, mastika (anisette) that turns milky 
when water is added; permett, a double dis- 
tilled golden green brandy that carries con- 
viction to the heart of the hardest-headed 
drinker. Then there is “roush,” a water- 
clear raw spirit distilled direct from grapes. 
All of these sell at a lek or four cents a 
drink, and are sipped slowly at small tables. 
Of course there is wine, but it lacks age 
unless you buy imported Chianti and that 
costs seventy-five cents a litre or a krone 
for a big glass. 


However, no account of the drinks can 
make you see the local color that goes along. 
The coffee houses with floors of tramped 
earth, the brightly costumed gypsy girls 
who serve, the strong-featured men in fez, 
skenderbeg jacket, colored brez or sash, and 
baggy trousers unchanged since Venice 
ruled the Adriatic. It is a piece of the 
Orient in Europe. Still things do change. 
My favorite “barkeep” is Jan Leka, whose 
glasses are clean and whose beer garden is 
shady and full of flowers. One day I saw 
him diligently copying from a book, which 
on investigation proved to be the “Rubaiyat” 
in Albanian. Then too there are my boys 
in the school, so keen-witted, eager to learn 
new ways, to get new crops from the old 
soil that for centuries has raised crops of 
heroes and patriots. I have taught in the 
United States for sixteen years, but after 
two years here I can say it is the best teach- 
ing I ever did. Keep your eye on Albania. 

H. F. BuTran. 

Kavato, Albania. 





George Sterling Again 
To the Editor of the Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

Please permit me to point out a few 
errors in the letter of Mr. G. H. Cunning- 
ham, which appeared in the Saturday Re- 
view of July 20. 

First: George Sterling’s home town was 
Sag Harbor, New York, situated on Shelter 
Island Sound, one hundred miles east of 
New York City. Sag Harbor was once a 
whaling port, but it never was a fishing 
village—at least, not for the past hundred 
years. Sag Harbor is a manufacturing 
town; the famous Fahys watch cases are 
made there, as well as the Eaton engraving 
machines. Sag Harbor is also an excellent 
summer resort. 

Second, Sterling, and at least two others 
flew the “Jolly Roger.” 

Third, They flew it from the Presby- 
terian church, The Episcopal church spire 
is not as high as the Presbyterian; it is the 
Presbyterian spire which has been marked 
on the charts for more than fifty years. The 
Episcopal church was the target of a still 
greater indignity, the details of which are 
unprintable. 

Fourth, Sterling visited Sag Harbor sev- 
eral times after his trip West. Many of 
his poems, especially some of the ‘Sonnets 
to Craig,” were written in Sag Harbor. 

All this, and still more I learned from 
my mother, from my uncle, and from 
Harry D. Sleight, journalist and historian, 
who knew Sterling and went to school with 
him. Mr. Sleight tells me that Commo- 
dore Harold Cunningham of the Levia- 
than knew Sterling well. 

JoHN CHARLES HUDEN. 

Winsted, Conn. 


Accidental Hexameters 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

A recent letter of Mr. Steven T. Bying- 
ton in your paper quotes a letter of March 
2, by a Mr. Montague, with regard to acci- 
dental hexameters in the common translation 
of the English Bible. I have not noticed 
reference to a notable line which was long 
ago pointed out as a perfect and poetical 
hexameter. 


How art thou fallen from heaven, O 
Lucifer, son of the morning! 
Isaiah 14; 12. 


The line following with slight elision 
makes another hexameter. 


How ’rt thou cut down to the ground, 
which didst weaken the nations! 


Mr. Byington’s list is admirable, and 
many more would be added, we may pre- 
sume, were a complete search made. The 
fact remains that the rhythmical style of 
the King James version lends itself usually 
not to any fixed meter, but simply to a mu- 
sical, rhythmical prose, far surpassing most 
of the “free verse” with which of late we 
have been tortured. 

In the new volume of poems by Miss 
Emily Dickinson, many of the stanzas are 
printed, unfortunately, as if they were halt- 
ing free verse, while usually they are simply 
the characteristic quatrains of which she was 
the unique master. 

FRANCIS L, PALMER. 


Seabury Divinity School. 
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“This story approaches 
the frail naughtiness of 
La Vie Parisienne, yet 
combines with that a 
depth of humanity, a 
sense of pity, which only 
a Frenchwoman could 
marry to such a theme.” 

N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
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THE REVOLUTION AFTER LINCOLN 


by Claude G. Bowers 


“Worthy of its Titanic theme. The 
atmosphere is recreated by Mr. Bowers 
as if he had been there the evening be- 
fore."—New York Times. “Here is 
the ‘low-down’ on the wildest epoch in 
American history. Richly colored, 
scrupulously documented.” — Chicago 
Tribune. “A work of first importance 

sweeps the reader along breath- 
lessly."—MerepitH NICHOLSON in the 
Indianapolis Star. 


a 


“A most accurate pen portrayal of the 
saddest era in American history. The 
book, like some great novel, has its 
hideous characters, but also its fine fig- 
ures.” “History in 
the modern mood. As exciting as any 
novel.” —Phila. Ledger. ““What a book! 
Vivid, dramatic, human. A fighting 
book.”—New York World. 


Illustrated, $5.00 








The Life Of An 


Ordinary Woman 
by Anne Ellis 


“Life in the pioneer West, bizarre and color- 


ful in the telling..—Philadelphia Record. 


$3.50 
Tu Fu 


by Florence Ayscough 


A biography of the great poet of the T'ang 
dynasty with exquisite translations of his 
poems. Illustrated, $5.00 


Central America and 


The Spanish Main 
by Agnes Rothery 


A fascinating description of glamorous lands 
from Mexico through Colombia. 
Illustrated, $3.00 





OLD MISS 
by T. Bowyer Campbell 


Nearly a century of life in Old Virginia is 
magnificently portrayed in this story of a 
Southern belle. $2.50 


"DOBE WALLS 
by Stanley Vestal 


A story of Indian fighting along the Santa Fé 
Trail, by the author of “Kit Carson.” $2.50 


HOW AMUSING 
by Denis Mackail { 


Thirty gay short stories that 
more than justify the title. 
If you read for pleasure read 
“How Amusing.” $3.00 
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PEACE 


S. PARKES CADMAN 


To anyone who has heard Dr. Cad- 
man speak, this little book will need 
no introduction. To those as yet 
unacquainted with this great man, 
Peace will reveal itself as an essay 
of the present. It is pertinent, 
kindly and beautifully written, you 
will want to read it because Dr. 
Cadman wrote it. $1.00 


A. A. Milne has tucked a lot 
of joy for the children be- 
tween the two covers of 


THE CHRISTOPHER 
ROBIN 
STORY BOOK 


Here are verse and short stories 
carefully selected by the author 
himself from When We Were Very 
Young, Now We Are Six, The 
House at Pooh Corner and Winnie 
the Pooh. E.H. Shepard illustrates 
the book with charm and humor. 


$2.00 


BRIDGE PUZZLES 


for Contract and Auction 


Bridge Players 
by FasByAN MATHEY and 
Harry HALLAHAN 


Looking for amusement? Looking 
for something to take the place of 
crossword puzzles and Questions 
and Answer Books? Here is a new 
game book for everyone, but espe- 
cially those who wish to improve 


their game of bridge. $2.00 


MOTHER AND SON 
KATHLEEN Norris 


That wise and delightful woman 
has here written of a minor tragedy 
which occurs in every mother’s life, 
but explains how her life may be 
changed to one of supreme happi- 
ness. Exquisitely bound for gift 
$1.00 


purposes. 





LOCK YOUR DOORS AND BAR 
THE WINDOWS 


Because the King of Thieves is at Large 


THIEVES’ NIGHTS 


by Harry STEPHEN KEELER 


is guaranteed to thrill the jaded mystery reader, 
puzzle the shrewd and thoroughly prohibit the cus- 
tom of finding a good “book to take to bed with you.” 
We warn you right now that it must never be used 
for narcotic purposes and that it will 
cure the most malignant case of sleep- 
ing sickness! Some who, by their own 
confession, have been kept awake by 
Thieves’ Nights are E. H. Sherman, 
Vincent Starret, Kenesaw Landis and 


others. $2.00 


“ALICK” HAS 
BOBBED 
HER HAIR 


Since Willie Pogany Has 


11! 


Illustrated 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 


by Lewis CARROLL 


That doesn’t appeal so much to some of us, 
does it? But consider the attitude of your 
own child, for, “of course every new child 
meets a new Alice, and Willy Pogany’s short- 
skirted, bobbed-haired Alice may freshen the 
grand old book for thousands of children to 
whom Tenniel’s demure long-haired miss 
seems rather strange and remote. After all, 
to generations of children the joy of Alice has 
been in the identification of that miss in her 
adventures, and the young lady in the costume 
of 1866 England might almost as well be a 
fourteenth century Eskimo. I think Willie 
Pogany’s ‘Alice’ is good; I think children will 
like it."-—Lrewis GANNETT in the New York 
Herald Tribune, September 3rd, 1929. $2.00 


THE BEAUTIFUL 
YEARS 


HENRY WILLIAMSON 


A sensitive study of the relation- 
ship between father and son, a son 
who “made up” weird stories from 
his grotesque imagination. The 
book preserves all the beauty of 
style and sensitive imagery of The 
Pathway, a previous book by the 
same author. $2.50 


THE KAISER GAVE HER 
A BEAUTIFUL BRACLET 


out refused to relinquish Alsace and Lorraine for ogy! 


her sake 


DAISY, PRINCESS OF PLESS 


is an autobiography of the ravishing court beauty who, as a 
friend of the Kaiser’s, scored one success after another at 
the German court. It is revealing, candid and particularly 
fortunate in showing the part-English ruler’s profound grief 
over the struggle between his country and England. $5.00 


E.P.DUTTON & CO.,INC. 





“WILSON’S VOLUMINOUS AND 
LIVELY ‘CARLYLE’ SUCCEEDS 
PERSISTENTLY” 

Thus writes Augustine Birrell of the San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


CARLYLE 
TO THREE-SCORE- 
AND-TEN 


by Davip ALEC WILSON 


In this important biography Mr. 
Wilson has pursued an entirely dif- 
ferent course. The result is risky 
but has now proved to be a tre- 
mendous success. Thoroughly gay, 
penetrating and unflaggingly inter- 
esting it is of extreme importance to 
those who are interested in the lives 
of the great and who can obtain no 
better acquaintance with Carlyle 
than through this work. $6.00 


THE CLEVEREST 
WOMAN IN 
WASHINGTON 


has written 


SCRAPS OF PAPER 


At the same time that great wars 
are raging on the battlefields, there 
are being fought invisible battles 
in the hearts and minds of those 
who stay at home. History records 
the visible wars, but seldom is there 
any picture of this invisible war- 


fare. You will find it here. $5.00 


CERTAIN POETS OF 
IMPORTANCE 


Victorian Verse 
Chosen for Comparison 


compiled by 


Hattie Hecut Sioss 


Charles G. Norris writes: Robert 
Browning himself read nearly all 
the poems collected in this volume, 
—the flower of English poetry. 
One could hardly do better . . . than 
to do likewise. A splendid anthol- 
$5.00 
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